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INTRODUCTION. 


SOMETHING  will  be  gained  towards  the 
settlement  of  those  important  questions  which 
now  agitate  the  Church  of  England,  when 
they  shall  no  longer  be  regarded  from  merely 
local  points  of  view.  Controversies  have 
grown  stale,  and  each  party  has  but  con 
vinced  itself  of  its  own  ideas,  in  matters  which 
might  be  capable  of  satisfactory  adjustment, 
if  only  those  difficulties  could  be  removed 
which  are  incident  to  human  nature,  under 
the  influences  of  position,  and  of  opinions 
once  expressed.  Whatever  presents  new 
views  of  old  subjects,  tends  to  relieve  such 
embarrassments:  it  is  therefore  one  of  the 
best  signs  of  the  times,  that  what  has  long 
been  confined  within  the  domestic  horizon  of 
England,  is  beginning  to  enlarge  the  circle 
of  its  agitation,  and  to  permit  a  world-wide 
B 
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observation  of  the  important  topics,  on  which 
debate  has  exhausted  itself  at  home. 

An  American  Churchman  must  be  forgiven 
for  saying,  that  he  is  unable  to  look  at  matters 
which  affect  the  Church  of  England  as  indif 
ferent  to  himself,  and  to  the  national  Church 
of  which  he  is  a  member.  The  family  of 
Christ  is  one:  nor  can  any  national  Church, 
with  fidelity  to  its  great  Head,  allow  its  local 
relations  to  impair  those  which  are  catholic. 
Between  the  mother  Church  and  her  American 
daughter,  the  fullest  communion  happily 
exists,  and  all  that  interests  the  one  is  im 
portant  to  the  other.  The  writer  cannot  feel 
it  necessary,  therefore,  to  offer  any  apology 
for  taking  part  in  matters  of  common  con 
cern,  and  for  shewing,  in  a  practical  way,  the 
deep  sympathy  which  he  has  felt  for  years,  in 
the  earnest  and  sublime  movement  which  has 
been  going  on  in  England,  and,  in  spite  of 
all  discouragements,  steadily  advancing  to 
wards  the  restoration  of  the  maternal  Church 
of  the  people  to  her  ancient  liberty,  with  a 
new  development  of  her  immense  resources 
and  mighty  powers  for  the  benefit  of  man 
kind. 
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Having  lately  enjoyed  opportunities  for  a 
somewhat  intimate  personal  observation  of  the 
state  of  things  in  the  Church  of  England;  and, 
subsequently,  for  comparing  with  her  con 
dition  that  of  the  Churches  of  the  continent 
of  Europe;  he  finds  himself  more  than  ever 
satisfied,  that  her  advantages  are  peculiar  to 
herself,  while  her  misfortunes  are  the  common 
lot  of  all  Churches  in  the  present  age,  save 
only  that  where  she  has  one  evil  to  contend 
with,  the  Churches  Avhich  adhere  to  the  Papal 
See  have  scores.  While  visiting  English 
Cathedrals,  and  going  from  church  to  church, 
and  from  diocese  to  diocese,  in  Great  Britain, 
he  saw  many  things  in  the  performance  of 
divine  service,  in  the  architecture  and  arrange 
ments  of  churches,  in  the  behaviour  of  wor 
shippers,  and  in  other  things  ecclesiastical  in 
general,  which  struck  him  at  the  time  as  the 
undoubted  results  of  Puritanism  and  Hano- 
verianism.  But  when  through  France  and 
Belgium,  and  along  the  Rhine,  in  Switzer 
land,  in  Savoy,  and  Piedmont,  in  Lombardy, 
and  Venice,  in  Tuscany,  and  Naples,  and  in 
Rome  itself,  he  saw,  amid  hundreds  of  more 
grievous  scandals,  traces  of  the  barbarous 
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taste  and  moral  indifference  which  charac 
terized  the  last  century,  and  which,  in  those 
countries,  are  by  no  means  obsolete  in  our 
own  times;  when  he  saw  that  Papists,  as  well 
as  Protestants,  have  had  their  Hanoverians* 
and  their  slovens ;  wThen  he  observed,  that 
they  are  even  yet  far  behind  the  Church  of 
England  in  a,  perception  of  these  faults,  in  the 
proprieties  of  public  worship b,  in  the  arclri- 


«  What  Hanoverianism  is  apparent,  for  example,  in  the 
Cathedral  at  Mayence  !  Its  degraded  interior  filled  up  with 
the  heavy  statues  of  Prince-Bishops,  and  their  turgid 
epitaphs !  Of  these  Prince-Bishops,  even  Kobertson  drops 
a  story  (Introduction  to  Moehler's  Symbolism)  which  out- 
herods  any  thing  that  is  told  of  Hoadly.  "  Passing  in  his 
carnage  one  day  through  the  streets  of  his  capital,  he  saw 
a  man  taken  suddenly  very  ill.  He  stopped,  and  bade  his 
footman  fetch  a  Clergyman;  and  seemed  totally  to  forget, 
that  he  himself  was  invested  with  powers  to  render  the 
poor  man  spiritual  aid."  By  the  way,  a  noble  part  of  this 
Cathedral  of  Mayence  is  leased  to  a  tradesman,  and  used 
for  very  ignoble  purposes  ! 

b  It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  narrate  the  gross 
indecencies  committed  in  the  midst  of  solemn  services, 
which  the  writer  observed,  with  sorrow,  on  the  part  of 
Ecclesiastics  themselves.  The  utter  confusion  which  pre 
vails  in  many  Cathedrals  during  the  great  Mass,  on  a 
Festival,  is  notorious.  Doubtless  there  are  things  dis 
pleasing  in  English  Cathedrals,  but  why  see  only  the 
blemishes  of  our  Mother?  Our  worship  strikes  a  candid 
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lecture  and  becoming  adornment  of  churches0, 
and,  above  all,  in  the  moral  sense,  and  in  a 
general  interest  for  religion,  and  zeal  for 
God  among  the  people; — when  he  saw  all 
this,  palpably  and  undeniably,  by  the  evi 
dence  of  his  senses,  and  by  the  admissions 
of  interested  parties  themselves,  he  breathed 
freer,  and  took  new  courage  in  the  discovery, 
that  he  had  attributed  to  local  and  insular 
causes  in  England,  what  after  all  is  incident 
to  humanity,  or  characteristic  of  the  age  in 
which  we  live,  as  inheriting  a  curse  from  the 

and  intelligent  Romanist  as  superior  to  his  own,  in  many 
respects.  Thus,  to  quote  from  a  book  picked  up  by  the 
writer  in  Paris  :  "A  dix  heures,  on  cel^brait  a  Westminster, 
un  office  correspondant  a  notre  grand'  messe.  II  regnait 
dans  le  vieux  temple  un  silence  et  un  ordre  parfait,  que  ne 
troublaient  ni  de  tracassieres  loueuses  de  chaises,  ni  d'indiscrets 
promeneurs  .  .  .  Une  multitude  d'hommes  les  plus  haul  places, 
et  en  plus  grand  nombre  pcut-etre  que  les  femmes,  tous  en 
habit  noir,  d'une  tenue  irreprochable,  et  le  livre  a  la  main, 
assistaient  a  I'office,  donnant  un  noble  exemple  aux  classes 
inferieures."  Un  mois  a  Londres,  etc. 

c  De  quelque  communion  que  Ton  soit,  on  ne  peut  s'em- 
pecher  de  prier  a  Westminster,  car  I'attention  n'y  est  distrait? 
ni  par  ces  magnifiques  tableaux  qui  font  1'ornement  des 
rglises  de  Kome,  ni  par  ces  brillantes  tentures  qui  les 
deshonorent  trop  souvent.  IS  architecture  yothique  se  sujfit 
a  elle-meme!  Ibid.  Paris,  1851. 
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universal  spirit  of  the  age  which  preceded  it. 
Doubtless  there  are  evils  peculiar  to  itself,  in 
the  Church  of  England;  but  they  are  slight, 
when  compared  with  the  evils  peculiar  to  any 
other  Church  in  Europe.  It  can  afford  us  no 
pleasure,  to  assure  ourselves  of  the  general 
deplorable  condition  of  the  Churches  through 
out  the  world:  but  still,  as  our  immediate 
duties  are  connected  with  our  own  Com 
munion,  it  is  all  important  that  we  should  be 
relieved  from  false  impressions  as  to  their 
local  nature,  their  original  sources,  and  their 
effectual  cure.  It  is,  in  fact,  all  important 
for  us  to  understand,  that,  while  we  feel  the 
evils  resulting  from  the  accidents  of  our 
reformed  position,  the  earnest  and  pious 
Roman  Catholics  of  the  Continent  are  groan 
ing  under  the  far  worse  results  of  their  un- 
reformed,  and  apparently  unrefonnable,  con 
dition  d:  that  while  English  Christians  are 

<»  To  quote  the  same  writer  still  further,  after  his  remark 
upon  the  noble  example  set  by  the  higher  classes  in  general 
in  England,  in  attending  Divine  Service :  "  Agissons  nous 
toujours  ainsi  en  France,  et  n'existe-t-il  pas  parmi  nous 
beaucoup  de  Catholiques  qui  ne  sont,  a  vrai  dire,  que  des 
pa'iens  baptises  ?  Dans  nos  eglises,  le  dimanche,  pendant 
1'office,  ou  sont  les  chefs  de  notrc  soc>ete,  les  magistrats,  let 
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growing  restive  in  the  trammels  of  the  State, 
the  pious  members  of  foreign  Churches  are 
alarmed  at  the  threefold  dangers,  assailing 
them  at  once  from  their  relations  to  the  See  of 
Rome,  to  their  respective  governments,  and 
to  a  turbulent  and  infidel  democracy:  and 
that  in  all  their  troubles,  these  zealous  and 
catholic  minded  men  find  their  worst  scandal, 
their  most  grievous  burthen,  and  their  direst 
enemy,  in  the  Roman  See  itself6.  The  en 
couragement  which  a  Christian  should  derive, 
in  the  survey  of  such  a  sad  state  of  things, 
arises  from  the  fact,  that  our  age  presents  the 
long  unwonted  spectacle  of  men,  in  every 
nation,  and  of  widely  differing  habits  and 
education,  all  yearning  and  working  together 
for  the  restoration  of  primitive  Catholicity, 
and  for  unity  among  Christians,  on  the  grounds 

avocats,  Ics medecins,  Ics  chefs  de  Varmee  ct  de  I' administration* 
Us  ne  sont  pas  a  leur  place,  a  la  tete  de  la  societe  qu'ils 
dirigent,  et  a  laquelle  ils  doivent  1'exemple.  Qu'on  ne  se  le 
dissimule  pas :  la  cause  de  tons  les  troubles  de  notre  sociele  est 
pitremcnt  religieuse"  Un mois  a  Londrcs,  par  Emile  Bouchand, 
Paris,  1851. 

«  Demoulin  speaks  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  as 
the  "plague  of  the  Church,  and  the  ulcer  of  the  spiritual 
independence  of  the  Pope  himself." 
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of  a  happy  return  to  the  orthodoxy,  the  dis 
cipline,  and  the  practical  zeal  and  holiness, 
which  characterized  the  first  ages  of  the 
Church f. 

Influenced  by  such  views  of  a  matter  of 
common  interest,  and  in  support  of  the  im 
pressions  which  he  has  thus  detailed,  the 
writer  begs  to  introduce  to  his  brethren  of 
the  Church  of  England  an  important  contri 
bution  to  the  current  theology  of  the  con 
tinent,  an  acquaintance  with  which  was  one 
result  of  his  inquiries  into  the  condition  of 
European  Churches.  The  little  work  of  the 
pious  and  learned  Hirscher,  upon  the  Present 
Crisis  of  the  Church,  is  here  presented  in  a 
translation  which  he  has  made  from  the 
original  German,  and  which  he  has  supplied 
with  such  notes,  from  various  sources,  as  will 
amply  justify  the  title  which  he  has  given 
to  the  whole  together,  as  a  symbol  of  the 
Sympathies  of  the  Continent.  The  original 
brochure,  though  produced  by  a  dignitary  of 
the  German  Church,  with  primary  reference 
to  a  local  emergency,  is  singularly  applicable 

{  Quis  me  det  antequam  moriar  videre  Ecdesiam  Dei,  sicul 
in  diebus  antiquis  ?  St.  Bernard,  quoted  by  Demoulin. 
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in  many  particulars,  to  existing  difficulties 
among  Anglicans ;  and  in  all  points  it  can 
not  but  prove  highly  instructive  to  them,  as 
to  the  actual  state  of  things  in  the  Romish 
Churches.  It  is,  moreover,  a  production  of 
intrinsic  interest  in  theological  literature. 
Historical  and  practical  value  may  long  in 
crease  its  relative  importance.  The  imme 
diate  events  which  gave  rise  to  it  had  ceased 
to  exist,  when  it  issued  from  the  press ;  but 
it  seems  to  have  touched  a  chord  of  general 
and  instinctive  sensitiveness,  for  it  went 
rapidly  through  three  editions  in  Germany, 
and  called  out  numerous  and  highly  ex 
asperated  replies;  while  a  Belgian  layman 
translated  it  into  French,  with  strong  com 
mendations,  and  supplementary  comments. 
The  writer  found  the  French  translation  at 
Ostend,  and  afterwards  in  Paris,  and  was 
led  by  his  exceeding  interest  in  its  highly 
catholic  spirit  to  visit  the  author  at  Freiburg; 
where  he  was  kindly  received,  and  presented 
with  the  original,  and  with  several  other  of 
his  valuable  writings,  by  Dr.  Hirscher  him 
self;  in  whom  he  seemed  to  have  found  the 
man,  for  whose  appearance  thousands  have  been 
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praying;  a  man  of  influence  among  Romanists, 
profoundly  Christian  in  his  spirit,  alive  to  the 
horrible  state  of  the  Roman  Communion,  and 
not  afraid  to  speak  out  for  a  return  to  primi 
tive  Christianity. 

For  such  a  reformer,  no  Anglican  Christian 
can  fail  to  feel  the  deepest  regard  and  sym 
pathy.  If  there  is  to  be  a  revival  of  true 
religion  and  living  catholicity  on  the  Con 
tinent,  the  movement  must  begin  from  within 
the  National  Churches8.  The  Protestant 
sects  are  mere  fossils :  it  would  be  as  wise  to 


B  The  writer  was  so  happy  as  to  meet  in  Italy  a  bene 
volent  and  distinguished  countryman,  who  had  devoted  a 
considerable  part  of  his  life  to  researches  among  the 
continental  Protestants,  as  an  official  of  a  Society  for 
promoting  Evangelical  Heliyion  in  Europe.  On  stating  to 
him  this  conviction,  he  of  course  disapproved  of  it;  yet  the 
Bamc  gentleman,  having  returned  to  America,  and  presented 
as  nattering  a  report  as  he  could,  is  candid  enough  to  give 
such  a  picture  of  foreign  Protestantism,  as  fully  to  confirm 
what  the  writer  asserts.  His  discouraging  statements  are 
now  copied  by  our  newspapers,  with  the  title,  "What  it 
comes  to,"  and  powerfully  exhibited  in  proof  of  the  ultimate 
disasters  which  are  bred  by  the  sin  of  schism,  and  a  revolt 
from  the  divine  organization  of  the  Church.  The  report 
alluded  to  embraces  the  results  of  observations  in  France, 
Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Hungary,  Piedmont,  and 
Switzerland. 
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expect  life  and  reproduction  from  an  ante 
diluvian  skeleton,  as  from  these  dry,  withered, 
arid  plucked  up  remains  of  elemental  Luther- 
anism,  Calvinism,  Zwinglianism,  and  Socini- 
anism.  They  have  no  unity  among  themselves, 
and  no  hold  upon  any  considerable  portion 
of  the  populace.  Among  them,  there  are 
doubtless  many  pious  persons,  who,  in  spite 
of  all  these  difficulties,  do  substantially  be 
lieve  all  the  Articles  of  the  Christian  faith, 
and  for  whom,  in  view  of  their  isolation 
among  infidels  and  awfully  corrupt  Catholics, 
one  cannot  but  feel  the  most  tender  sympathy. 
Such  cases,  however,  are  mere  anomalies.  Of 
the  systems  to  which  they  adhere,  it  is  the 
simple  fact,  that  they  have  no  Creed,  and 
hence  no  orthodoxy.  The  corresponding 
fact,  that  they  are  generally  indifferent,  as 
systems,  to  the  fundamental  verities  of  the 
Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  and  the  Atonement, 
must  for  ever  separate  them  from  the  af 
fections  of  Anglicans ;  to  whom  it  is  fast 
becoming  a  mere  curiosity  of  the  past,  to 
know  what  was  the  charitable  judgment  of 
their  fathers  towards  the  foreign  reformed h. 
h  At  Geneva,  the  Establishment  is  notoriously  Sociuian. 
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As  for  pleading  their  favourable  opinions,  in 
behalf  of  what  remains  of  the  continental 
reformation,  it  would  be  equally  sensible  to 
quote  St.  Paul's  eulogy  upon  the  Romans  of 
his  day,  to  support  a  confederacy  with  Pius 
the  Ninth.  But  the  case  is  far  different  as  to 
the  ancient,  hereditary,  national  Churches  of 
the  Continent.  Corrupt  they  are,  and  with 
their  corruptions  we  can  hold  no  parley. 
Still,  like  the  seven  Churches  of  Asia,  there 
they  are,  in  spite  of  their  corruptions,  dear  to 
Christ,  and  retaining  His  distinguishable 
presence  among  their  golden  candlesticks. 
They  retain  their  places,  and,  as  yet,  retain 
all  the  hold  upon  the  popular  heart,  which 
religion  retains  at  all.  Who  is  so  blinded  by 
prejudice,  as  not  to  see,  that  if  any  thing  is 
to  be  hoped  and  prayed  for,  it  is  that  these 
Churches  may  be  wisely,  soberly,  and  tho 
roughly  reformed,  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord, 

A  prominent  pastor  there  took  a  leading  part  in  erecting 
the  statue,  lately  set  up  in  honour  of  Rousseau.  But  even 
among  the  "  Evangelical,"  there  is  no  harmony  of  doctrine 
or  of  action;  and  Dr.  Malan  has  no  more  to  do  with  Dr. 
Merle  D'Aubigne,  than  Jews  have  with  the  Samaritans. 
The  masses  seem  to  know  nothing  of  Calvin,  but  Rousseau 
is  their  local  divinity. 
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and  so  made  again  the  light  of  the  world, 
and  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth  ?  That  this 
blessed  consummation  is  not  so  hopeless  as 
our  supine  and  wicked  want  of  faith  has  led 
us  to  suppose5,  is  precisely  what  the  spirit  of 

1  The  adoption  of  the  principle  by  both  the  Latin  and 
Greek  Churches,  of  sending  their  Bishops  into  the  limits  of 
other  Churches,  sometimes  with  territorial  jurisdiction,  and 
the  whole  policy  of  the  eastern  patriarchs  among  themselves, 
in  providing  for  the  supervision  of  divers  people  in  the  same 
places,  may  surely  justify,  (under  a  reference  to  a  future 
General  Council,)  in  the  present  state  of  Christendom,  a 
more  thorough  organization  of  the  foreign  Episcopate  by 
Anglicans,  with  simple  reference  to  the  large  bodies  of 
English  Christians  to  be  found  abroad.  And  why  should 
not  the  English  Service  be  earned  out  upon  the  continent 
as  at  home  ?  "Why  should  foreigners  be  supplied  with  such 
caricature  specimens  of  Anglican  worship,  as  may  be  found 
in  divers  places  ?  In  Turin,  a  legitimate  English  Church 
might  be  built,  and  nothing  could  hinder  its  being  made 
the  efficient  centre  of  judicious  operations  among  Italians — 
not  for  proselyting,  but  for  refoi-ming  them.  The  Waldenses 
were  very  lately  disposed  to  adopt  the  English  Liturgy, 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  wise  measures  might 
recall  those  interesting  people  to  a  genuine  catholicity. 
Tracts  in  the  Italian  language,  explaining  the  real  character 
of  the  English  Reformation,  might  now  be  freely  distributed 
throughout  the  Sardinian  dominions  ;  and  they  would  pos 
sibly  go  far  to  prevent  that  kingdom  from  utter  apostacy, 
after  the  example  of  France.  The  English  Church  owes  it 
to  herself,  and  to  the  dying  Churches  of  Europe,  to  expose 
the  utter  falsehoods  which  have  been  so  long  circulated 
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the  work  thus  introduced,  and  of  the  ac 
companying  illustrations  from  other  sources, 
sufficiently  demonstrates. 

Such  a  svork,  affecting  the  common  interests 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  her  long 
estranged  and  fallen  sisters,  so  far  and  in 
proportion  as  they  are  still  Christian  and 
Catholic  together,  may  possibly' be  made,  by 
the  good  providence  of  God,  a  harbinger  of 
renewed  efforts,  for  a  truly  catholic  reform 
ation,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  and 
in  utter  repudiation  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 
At  any  rate,  it  will  teach  British  Christians 
to  thank  God,  that,  by  virtue  of  their  freedom 
from  the  disastrous  consequences  of  the  latter, 
they  are  already  far  in  advance  of  the  foreign 
Churches,  in  the  means  and  appliances  for 
immediate  action  upon  the  age  ,  that  they 
hold  a  vantage  ground,  to  which  the  Papal 
Churches  begin  to  turn  with  eyes  of  longing, 
and  with  a  struggle  as  for  life  itself ;  so  that 
theirs  is  an  immense  responsibility,  if  they 

about  her  by  the  Jesuits ;  and  thus  to  afford  them  the 
encouraging  example  of  a  Church,  which  has  not  ceased  to 
be  catholic  by  becoming  reformed.  This  is  the  way,  a 
generous  and  a  legitimate  one,  to  repay  Home  for  her 
absurd  partition  of  England  under  Cardinal  Wiseman. 
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fail  to  use  their  glorious  liberty  for  the  com 
mon  benefit  of  Christendom k.  While  it  will 
furnish  encouragement  also  to  those  in  the 
Church  of  England,  who  would  revive  the 
Synodical  franchise,  and  extend  its  privileges 
to  the  laity,  the  writer  trusts  that  it  will  be 


k  Why  should  American  "  Evangelical  Societies,"  and  the 
like,  be  suffered  to  disseminate  through  all  the  free  parts 
of  Europe  their  well-meant  but  dangerous  principles  of 
reform,  with  no  effort  on  our  part  to  save  the  Churches  of 
Europe  from  adhering  to  their  corruptions,  in  view  of  such 
dangerous  novelties ;  or  from  adopting  the  novelties  them 
selves,  to  the  ruin  of  their  existence  as  Churches,  and  their 
consequent  decline  into  infidelity  ?  What  vast  good  might 
be  done  to  such  men  as  Hiischer,  Nuytz,  and  others,  if 
a  true  statement  of  the  Church  of  England's  doctrine, 
Apostolic  constitution,  and  wide-spread  relations,  were  but 
translated  into  German,  French,  and  Italian,  and  sent  to 
foreign  Universities  for  distribution !  When  the  writer,  as 
an  American  presbyter,  presented  Hirscher  with  a  sermon 
which  he  had  preached  in  a  pulpit  of  the  Church  of  England, 
the  venerable  man  seemed  labouring  under  a  new  idea.  It 
was  probably  the  first  time  he  had  ever  heard  of  the  Ame 
rican  Church,  or  conceived  of  the  Anglican  Communion  as 
capable  of  existing  in  entire  independence  of  the  British 
Crown  !  The  Romanists  of  the  continent  have  no  more  idea 
of  the  Chuivh  of  England's  true  character  than  the  Chinese: 
and  they  are  constantly  supplied  with  fresh  lies  about  it  by 
the  most  artful  and  malicious  ingenuity.  Petty  tracts  and 
learned  volumes  alike  propagate  the  falsehood,  unchecked  ; 
and  Rome  and  infidelity  are  the  gainers. 
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regarded  as  the  more  valuable  in  this  respect, 
as  being  here  presented  by  an  American 
translator  and  editor,  who  can  testify  from 
experience  to  almost  all  which  the  author 
broaches  as  theory.  It  thus  secures  to  the 
English  Christian  a  view  of  the  domestic 
question,  from  his  extreme  right  and  extreme 
left.  When  German  theorists  and  American 
witnesses  concur  in  supporting  the  catholic 
character,  and  practical  safety  of  what  is, 
after  all,  the  constitutional  organization  of 
the  English  Church,  it  is  natural  to  hope,  that 
the  testimony  of  both  parties  may  obtain  at 
least  a  hearing,  with  those  who  are  so  much 
interested  in  the  question  of  restoring  its 
constitutional  life. 

On  the  whole,  the  following  work  will  be 
found  a  noble  apology,  for  the  position 
assumed  by  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  for  the  practical  reforms 
she  then  introduced  into  her  theology  and 
worship.  If  the  author  is  right,  then  the 
changes  he  so  eloquently  urges  upon  the  pre 
sent  attention  of  his  brethren,  ought  to  have  been 
made  three  hundred  years  ago  ;  and  the  obsti 
nate  refusal  of  the  Council  of  Trent  to  make 
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such  reforms  in  conformity  with  Scripture 
and  Antiquity,  throws  the  whole  burthen  of 
the  sin  of  schism  upon  Rome,  and  not  upon 
our  Reformers.  The  value  of  such  admissions 
must,  of  course,  depend  in  a  great  measure 
upon  the  learning,  the  character,  the  position, 
and  the  influence  of  the  author  from  whom 
they  proceed.  The  writer  believes,  that 
questions  as  to  these  particulars  can  be  most 
satisfactorily  answered.  His  own  impressions 
were  most  favourable ;  and  from  various 
sources  he  has  been  able  to  collect1  the  fol 
lowing  particulars  as  to  his  personal  history, 
and  his  illustrious  reputation. 

JOHN  BAPTIST  von  HIRSCHER,  Doctor  in 
Divinity,  and  author  of  many  valuable  works 
in  the  theological  literature  of  Germany,  is, 
at  present,  Dean  of  the  Metropolitan  Church 
of  Freiburg,  Breisgau,  and  Professor  of 
Christian  Ethics  in  the  University  of  that 
city.  He  also  holds  the  dignity  of  a  Coun- 


1  He  relies  chiefly  upon  a  biography  prefixed  to  an 
Italian  translation  of  Dr.  Hirscher's  Lent  Sermons,  pub 
lished  at  Milan.  To  the  Belgian  translator  he  is  also 
indebted :  and  other  information  he  gathered  from  conver 
sations,  and  from  his  visit  to  Freiburg. 
C 
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cillor  of  State,  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden. 
He  was  born  June  20,  1788,  at  Alt-Ergarten, 
a  little  village  pertaining  to  the  seigniory  of 
Aldorf,  and  formerly  belonging  to  the  Aus 
trian  dominions.  His  parentage  was  humble; 
but  as  he  shewed,  in  his  earliest  years,  the 
marks  of  decided  talent,  he  was  devoted  by 
his  father  to  liberal  pursuits,  and  entered  at 
the  school  of  the  Monastery  of  Weisenau. 
He  made  further  progress,  and  with  distin 
guished  success,  in  the  Gymnasium  at  Con 
stance  ;  and  from  thence  he  went  to  the 
University  at  Freiburg,  to  devote  himself  to 
the  study  of  Theology.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  Priesthood  in  1810,  and  immediately 
applied  himself  to  the  cure  of  souls.  His 
Italian  translator,  a  presbyter  of  Milan,  testi 
fies  concerning  this  period  of  his  career,  that 
it  was  rich  in  those  experiences  of  pastoral 
fidelity,  which  so  brilliantly  illuminate  the 
Lent  Sermons,  which  he  congratulates  him 
self  on  being  the  first  to  make  known  to  his 
countrymen"1. 

«  Meditazioni  sui  Vangeli  della  Quaresima,  e  sulla  Passionc 
di  Gesh  Cristo,  del  Dott.  G.  B.  de  Hirscher.    Prima  versions, 
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The  same  respectable  authority  goes  on  to 
say :  "  But  the  limited  population  thus  con 
fided  to  his  pastoral  care,  afforded  too  narrow 
a  sphere  for  a  wisdom  so  profound :  and  ac 
cordingly,  in  1812,  he  was  called  to  a  sub 
ordinate  office  in  the  Theological  Faculty  of 
the  Seminary  at  Elwanghen,  where,  very 
shortly,  he  so  distinguished  himself,  as  to 
be  elected  Vice-Professor  of  Theology  in  the 
same  Seminary ;  from  which  he  was  soon 
promoted  to  a  Chair  in  the  Superior  Gym 
nasium  of  Rottweit.  In  1817,  he  became 
Professor  of  Christian  Morals,  in  the  Theo 
logical  Faculty  of  Tubingen :  in  which  Chair 
his  lectures  were  attended  with  such  eminent 
success,  as  made  him  the  object  of  admiration 
alike  to  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics, 
who  repaired  together  to  enjoy  the  rich 
pasture  which  they  afforded,  as  well  to  the 
intellect  as  to  the  heart.  He  was  not  so 
happy,  however,  as  to  escape  the  persecutions 
of  open  and  secret  jealousy ;  though  the 
malice  of  weak  minds  did  not  so  far  prevail 
against  him  as  to  detract  from  his  wide- 

dal  Tedesco  su  la  sesta  Edizlone.     Per  Cura  d'un  Sacerdotfi 
Milanese.     Milan,  1845. 
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spread  reputation,  or  to  deprive  him  of  royal 
favour.  In  1835  he  was  honoured  with  the 
Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Crown  of  Wittem- 
berg :  and  after  having  refused  many  similar 
invitations  to  occupy  distinguished  Chairs  in 
divers  Universities,  he  felt  himself  obliged, 
in  1837,  to  become  the  successor  of  the 
illustrious  Moehler11,  in  the  University  of 
Freiburg,  Breisgau,  where  he  remains  to  this 
day,  and  is  highly  renowned,  both  as  a 
Doctor  and  an  Author.  He  has  produced 
many  works,  but  his  reputation  rests  chiefly 
on  his  Christian  Ethics0,  which  has  given  him 
an  enviable  reputation  throughout  Germany, 
as  the  Fenelon  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
enrolled  him  among  the  most  illustrious 
moderns  of  his  country.  Perhaps  no  writer 

n  Here  is  probably  a  mistake.  In  1827,  Moehler,  ac 
cording  to  his  English  translator,  Mr.  Robertson,  was 
offered  this  Chair,  but  declined  accepting  it. 

0  Die  Christlichc  Moral,  als  Lehre  von  der  Verwickllchuny 
dcs  yottlichen  Reiches  in  der  Menschheit,  dargestellt  von 
Dr.  J.  B.  Hirscher.  Tubingen,  1845.  Of  this  Stappaerts 
says,  "  L'auteur  est  surtout  celebre  par  une  Morale, 
(manuel  generalement  adopte  pour  reriseignement  par 
les  Catholiques  d'Allemagne)  tout  impregnee  de  vie  et 
d'amour,  et  que  nous  voudrions,  a  1'honneur  du  catho- 
lieismc,  voir  passer  dans  toutes  les  langues." 
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in  modern  times,  who  has  attempted  to  inter 
pret  the  morals  of  the  Gospel,  has  united  to 
a  comprehension  so  intelligent,  so  splendid  a 
faculty  of  exposition :  and  it  is  only  to  be 
lamented,  that  as  yet  so  sublime  and  beauti 
ful  a  production  of  genius  can  be  known  only 
by  an  acquaintance  with  the  original  German, 
all  attempts  at  translation  having  thus  far 
been  discouraged,  by  its  exceeding  richness 
in  profound  conceptions,  and  by  the  frequent 
philosophical  abstractions  of  the  Author's  in 
tellect."  The  Italian  goes  on  to  express  "  the 
pleasing  hope,  that  some  strong  mind  among 
his  countrymen  may  undertake  to  clothe 
with  his  native  language  the  sublime  and 
most  profound  ideas,  which  have  made  the 
work  of  our  illustrious  Doctor  the  admiration 
of  the  Germans." 

Many  similar  testimonials  to  the  character 
of  Hirscher  might  be  added.  In  the  Preface, 
to  the  French  translation  of  the  following 
work,  he  is  spoken  of  as  at  the  head  of  Catho 
licism  in  Germany,  illustrious  and  revered, 
and  as  affording,  by  his  writings  and  his  per 
sonal  virtues,  an  ornament  and  a  defence  to 
the  Catholic  Religion,  to  which  his  writings 
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are  chiefly  devoted.  The  eminent  ecclesias 
tical  historian,  Alzog,  has  further  said  of 
him :  "  Hirscher,  so  richly  endowed  by  God, 
is  at  present  the  master  and  the  guide  of  Catho 
lic  Germany;  and  no  one  has  done  so  much 
as  he  and  Moehler,  to  conduct  her  into  those 
paths  of  religion,  which  she  has  marked  out 
for  herself  in  the  communion  of  the  Church." 
Even  Robertson,  the  English  biographer  of 
Moehler,  whose  ultramontane  prejudices  in 
vest  his  eulogy  with  an  extraordinary  air  of 
caution,  is  nevertheless  anxious  to  enrol  the 
name  of  Hirscher,  among  those  to  whom  he 
applies  his  favourite  epithet  of  illustrious, 
which,  with  him,  means  truly  Romish:  he 
admits  the  extent  of  learning,  originality  of 
thought,  and  uncommon  unction  of  feeling,  for 
which  he  is  celebrated.  These  testimonies 
are  worth  collecting  and  considering,  now 
that  his  bold  and  conscientious  course  has 
brought  down  upon  his  venerable  head  the 
vials  of  ultramontane  wrath,  and  caused  all 
his  former  services  to  religion  to  be  forgotten, 
in  the  obloquy  vented  against  him  by  his 
bigoted  and  intolerant  persecutors. 

Our  author  is  now  in  his  sixty-fourth  year. 
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When  the  writer  saw  him  in  his  own  study 
at  Freiburg  last  summer,  he  was  suffering 
from  ill-health,  and  could  not  rise  from  a 
reclining  posture ;  but  his  vigour  of  mind 
appeared  unbroken,  and  there  was  great  love 
liness  in  his  manner.  His  countenance  is 
rather  English  than  German;  he  is  tall  and 
slender,  and  has  a  peculiarly  mild  eye,  which 
beams  with  that  fervour  of  piety  and  philan 
thropy  which  characterizes  his  writings.  The 
interview  will  never  be  forgotten  by  the  writer; 
and  he  has  made  the  accompanying  transla 
tion  in  fulfilment  of  a  design,  then  expressed 
to  Dr.  Hirscher,  and  by  him  kindly  accepted. 
The  history  of  the  brochure  is  briefly  as 
follows.  The  author  has  been  for  some  time 
occupied  with  the  practical  work  of  contend 
ing  with  the  prevailing  infidelity  of  the  Teu 
tonic  mind,  and  endeavouring  to  restore  the 
German  people  to  a  loyal  regard  for  their 
hereditary  religion p.  Who  can  withhold  his 

P  In  the  early  part  of  the  century,  an  important  move 
ment  was  made  in  the  Duchy  of  Baden,  by  the  celebrated 
ecclesiastic  Von  Wessenberg,  the  effects  of  which,  to  judge 
by  the  state  of  things  to  which  Hirscher  testifies,  are  still 
powerfully  felt.  He  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
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sympathy  from  such  an  effort  in  a  country,, 
where  to  be  a  Protestant  is  so  generally 
another  term  for  being  an  unbeliever?  Such 
are  the  alternatives,  that  if  one  must  choose 
between  the  company  of  Strauss  and  that  of 
Hirscher, — though  the  examples  are  certainly 
extreme,  and  the  supposition,  thank  God, 
quite  gratuitous  with  us, — no  enlightened 
Christian  could  hesitate  to  approve  the  ex 
ample  of  Schlegel,  and  of  even  superior  men, 
whose  Romanism  has  been  only  a  reaction 
against  infidelity,  and  hence  nothing  but  a 
tribute  to  Christianity  itself.  However,  such 
seems  to  have  been  the  motive  with  which, 
in  1846,  Hirscher  published  the  first  volume 
of  his  Erdrterungen*,  or  "  Discussions  of  the 


afforded  by  the  imprisonment  of  Pius  VII,  and  of  his  own 
position  as  Vicar  General,  administering  the  diocese  of 
Constance,  to  reform  the  ritual,  and  to  institute  the  use  of 
the  German  language  in  parts  of  the  Mass.  He  also  intro 
duced  other  reforms,  and  was  sustained  in  them  by  the 
Clergy  of  Constance,  who  elected  him  their  Bishop.  The 
Pope  refused  to  confirm  his  election.  The  important  cor 
respondence  upon  this  whole  subject,  between  Rome  and 
Germany,  was  published  in  London  by  Ackermann,  1819. 

*  Erorterungen   iiber    die   grossen    religiosen   Frayen    der 
Gegenwart,  &c.    Freiburg,  1846. 
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leading  religious  questions  of  the  day,  ad 
dressed  to  the  higher  and  middle  ranks  of 
society."  This  work  appears  to  be  a  com 
plete  system  of  popular  theology,  beginning 
with  the  Being  of  a  God,  and  ending  with  the 
Eternal  punishment  of  the  wicked;  but  the 
writer's  impression,  from  a  cursory  inspection 
of  several  parts  of  it,  is,  that  it  is  a  most 
interesting  example  of  diluted  Tridentinism  ; 
or  an  ingenious  attempt  to  give  a  catholic 
and  scriptural  character  to  the  dogmatic  re 
quirements  of  modern  Rome.  To  see  the 
benevolent  efforts  of  a  catholic  mind  deter 
mined  to  keep  within  the  letter  of  the  Romish 
law,  to  which,  by  education  and  habit,  he  is 
bound,  and  yet  to  use  all  the  liberty  to  which 
he  can  possibly  stretch  his  Tridentine  tether; 
to  see  such  a  mind  at  work,  in.  such  a  spirit, 
for  the  recovery  of  his  erring  countrymen  to 
the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  is  at  once  an  interest 
ing  and  a  painful  sight !  Hirscher  has  indeed 
tried,  to  its  utmost,  the  theoretical  liberty 
which  Rome  allows,  but  of  which,  he  testifies 
himself,  there  is  so  little  practical  enjoyment. 
The  second  part  of  the  Erorterungen  appeared 
in  1847;  and  in  1849,  early  in  the  year,  ap- 
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peared  his  tract1  on  the  "Present  State  of 
Society,"  with  an  intimation  that  it  would  be 
followed  by  a  similar  treatise  on  "the  Con 
dition  of  the  Church,"  The  adoption  of  the 
notorious  "Constitution  of  Frankfort,"  and 
its  acceptance  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden, 
was  the  immediate  stimulant  of  this  latter 
treatise — the  work  herewith  presented.  By 
that  Constitution,  the  religious  establishments 
of  all  Germany  were  for  the  moment  de 
stroyed;  and  before  Hirscher  could  get  the 
little  treatise  through  the  press,  the  melan 
choly  insurrections  which  devastated  the 
Duchy,  had  broken  out.  Finally,  the  Consti 
tution  of  Frankfort  disappeared  like  a  puff  of 
smoke,  and  with  it  the  immediate  applicability 
of  the  measures  proposed  in  this  treatise:  but 
its  fundamental  principles  are  of  permanent 
interest  and  utility. 

The  attention  which  the  work  attracted, 
and  its  rapid  transition  through  several  edi 
tions,  made  Hirscher  a  marked  man.  He  was 
most  bitterly  attacked  by  many  anonymous 
writers,  accused  of  Jansenism,  of  endeavouring 

r  Die  Socialen  Zustande  der  Gegenwart,  &c.  Tubingen, 
1849. 
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to  set  up  a  national  German  Church,  inde 
pendent  of  Rome;  and  of  making  Scipio 
Ricci,  and  the  Synod  of  Pistoia,  his  grand 
ideals.  Finally,  the  work  was  put  into  the 
Index,  by  the  Sacred  Congregation  at  Rome. 
In  1850,  the  author  published  a  single  and 
final  "Reply8  to  his  opponents;"  in  which 
he  shews  the  injustice  which  had  been  done 
him  at  Rome;  explains  fully  his  views  of 
Catholic  liberty;  appeals  to  the  examples  of 
St.  Bernard  and  Chancellor  Gerson;  and  takes 
up  the  complaints  of  his  enemies  in  detail. 
Hirscher  may,  notwithstanding,  bid  farewell 
to  his  good  name,  which  Rome  well  knows 
how  to  blacken,  and  make  a  terror  to  other 
conscientious  men.  Whether  Rome,  or  good 
men's  consciences,  will  prove  the  stronger, 
remains  to  be  seen.  Such  is  the  freedom 
which  Rome  accords  to  her  children,  that 
even  Bossuet  is  seldom  mentioned  by  a  Papist, 
except  in  an  economical  way  with  Protestants, 
without  a  sneer  of  derision.  "All  that  is 
dead  now" — said  a  student  of  Malines  to  the 
writer,  alluding  to  the  Gallicanism  of  "the 

•  Antivort  an  die   Gegner  meiner  Schrift,  &c.  Tubingen, 
JSftO. 
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eagle  of  MeauxV  The  student  added,  that 
at  Malines  they  were  modernizing  all  their 
old  text-books,  and  doctoring  Dens  with 
Liguori. 

But  while  the  Gallican  Church  as  no  longer 
Gallican,  but  existing,  as  Hirscher  testifies, 
outside  the  nation",  in  its  ecclesiastics  only, 
has  undoubtedly  become  thoroughly  ultra 
montane,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  widely 
diffused  leaven  of  Hirscherism,  if  T  may  be 
pardoned  the  word,  is  at  work  throughout 
Europe.  What  Robertson  chooses  to  call 
Febronianism*,  as  if  it  were  the  mere  re 
mainder  of  the  last  century's  work,  and  of  the 
Synod  of  Ems,  is  still,  by  his  own  confession, 


1  So  called  by  Robertson,  (Memoir  of  Moehlcr,}  in  a  very 
stilted  rhetorical  passage.  "  From  his  lofty  eyrie,  the  eagle 
of  Mcatix  beheld  the  whole  coming  history  of  Protestantism ; 
he  snuffed  from  afar  the  tempestuous  clouds,  &c."  This  is 
all  very  well,  but  it  would  have  been  more  to  the  purpose 
had  the  "  eagle  of  Meaux  snuffed  from  afar  "  the  carnage  of 
the  French  revolution"  and  exerted  himself  to  give  his 
country  that  true  Catholicity,  which  has  carried  England 
through  so  many  perils,  in  safety. 

u  See  also  De  I'Etat  el  des  besoins  Religieux  et  Moraux  des 
populations  en  France:  par  M.  1'Abbe  J.  Bonnetat  Paris, 
1845.  For  an  extract,  see  Blackwood,  May,  1849. 

*  In  his  introduction  to  Moehler's  Symbolism. 
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alive  in  Austria.  Indeed,  if  report  says  true, 
the  Bishops  of  Austria  have  been  on  the  eve 
of  dissolving  with  the  Pope,  and  establishing 
their  own  patriarchal  independence,  during 
the  present  Pontificate y.  But  this  movement 
is  not  Febronianism,  it  is  not  Hirscherism,  it  is 
a  general,  an  earnest,  and  a  holy  action  of 
the  better  class  of  minds  throughout  the 
Roman  Churches,  resulting  from  the  revived 
study  of  the  primitive  Fathers,  the  decay  of 
the  Papal  power,  and  the  monstrous  attempt 
to  make  an  article  of  faith  of  the  blas 
phemous  fable  of  the  Immaculate  Conception1! 
Like  all  movements  in  the  Church,  of  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  Author,  it  appears  to 
be  unconcerted  and  universal.  The  Church 
of  England  is  only  sharing  with  all  Christen 
dom  its  mighty  action  and  its  feeble  reaction. 
The  latter  is  numbering  its  victims  here  and 

y,See  Blackwood,  June,  ]848. 

z  Hirscher,  in  his  Antwort,  while  he  quotes  St.  Bernard's 
famous  Letter  on  this  subject,  with  evident  willingness  to 
attack  the  figment,  only  cites  it  professedly,  to  justify  his 
own  hold  remonstrances.  A  translation  of  this  Letter  was 
contributed  by  the  writer  to  the  (American)  Church  Review, 
July,  1849.  A  quotation  from  Demonim,  on  the  same  sub 
ject,  will  be  found  in  the  present  work. 
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there  ;  but  the  former  is  sublimely  and  steadily 
making  head  towards  the  thorough  resusci 
tation  of  the  Church,  and  to  the  propagation 
of  the  Faith  throughout  the  British  empire. 

The  movement  of  Nuytz  in  Piedmont  has 
attracted  some  attention,  as  being  Italian ; 
but  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  if  all  Italy 
were  as  free  as  Sardinia,  similar  develop 
ments  would  be  seen  every  where.  No  refer 
ence  is  intended  here  to  the  politico-religious 
and  democratic  spirit  of  the  new  Italian  tri 
bunes,  although  the  popular  sympathy  with 
them,  and  the  universal  hatred  of  the  Church 
and  its  Clergy  %  is  a  dreadful  proof  of 
Hirscher's  general  statements.  There  is  a 
better  and  a  deeper  spirit,  like  that  of  our 
author,  working  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
many.  Amongst  many  similar  publications, 
the  writer  found  at  Turin  a  work  addressed 
"  to  the  conscience  of  Pius  the  Ninth b,"  by 

8  In  Turin  and  Genoa,  the  Pope  and  the  Clergy  are  the 
subjects  of  innumerable  caricatures  and  pasquinades,  which 
are  openly  displayed  in  the  public  streets.  Addio  al  Papa 
is  the  title  of  a  red-hot  Protestant  publication,  which  looks 
strangely  on  large  placards,  about  the  capital  of  Sardinia, 
staring  a  population  of  professed  papists  in  the  face. 

b  The  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  is  most  eloquently 
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a  devout  Romanist,  in  which  the  Pontiff'  is 
besought  to  imitate  the  first  bishops  of  Rome ; 
to  divest  himself  of  sovereignty,  and  to  be 
come  a  bishop  indeed ;  and  in  which  the 
matter  of  lay-rights  and  diocesan-synods  is 
discussed  as  by  our  author,  and  with  the 

attacked  in  this  work,  and  the  primitive  idea  of  a  bishop 
forcibly  presented  in  contrast.  Take  the  following  noble 
passage :  "  Ma  il  fatto  sta  che  non  hanno  luogo  prescrizioni ; 
e  la  chiesa  co'  gemiti  de'  suoi  santi,  1'  umanita  con  gli  scritti 
de'  suoi  difensori,  i  popoli  con  isgomentevoli  clamori  o  con 
xilenzio  piu  isgomentevole  ancora,  con  querele  e  preghiere, 
con  lacrime  e  con  sangue  hanno  le  mille  volte  protcstato. 
Protestare  !  Questa  voce  ricorda  la  terribile  testimonianza 
di  Bossuet,  confessante  che  1'  odio  del  potere  temporale  i'u 
quello  che  in  Alemagna  spiano  le  vie  alia  Riforma,  e  che 
per  conseguenza  dall'  una  e  dall'  altra  parte  rese  piu  gravi  le 
sciagure."  As  to  the  special  plea,  that  the  temporal  power 
is  requisite  to  the  independence  of  the  pontiff,  he  answers  in 
a  strain  of  irony,  not  usual  with  him,  "  So  then  Gregory 
XVI.  was  more  independent  than  St.  Paul,  and  Pius  1.,  led 
to  martyrdom,  a  poor  slave,  compared  with  Clement  VII. 
waiting  upon  Charles  V !  If  so,  the  Popes  must  reign  by  the 
grace  of  —  Paixhan  yuus,  and  the  symbol  of  the  Dove 
should  give  place  to  a  bombshell."  In  this  last  there  is 
more  truth  than  poetry,  as  one  may  see,  at  Rome  ;  where 
there  are  many  recent  ruins,  as  well  as  ancient  ones,  by 
virtue  of  which  Pius  IX.  still  sits  in  the  Chair  of  St.  Clement. 
No  wonder  then,  that,  as  this  writer  further  testifies,  "  il 
nome  di  chierico  e  abborrito  e  vituperate  negli  Stati 
papali." 
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citation  of  the  same  primitive  authorities c. 
In  the  same  spirit  writes  Borclas  Demoulin, 
in  France d ;  and  the  late  Mandement  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris  has  called  out  other 
writers  in  a  similar  vein6;  shewing  that  St. 
Bernard  and  St.  Louis f  have  yet  their  repre 
sentatives  in  that  unhappy  country,  to  which 
poor  Bossuet  ventured  to  call  attention,  as 
so  fortunate  in  saving  herself  from  revolutions 
by  rejecting  reformation !  The  immediate 
translation  of  Hirscher  into  French  e,  with 

c  Roma  e  il  Mondo,  di  N.  Tommaseo.  Turin,  1851. 
A  work  which  is,  in  some  respects,  as  interesting  as 
Hirscher's. 

A  Lettre  a  M.  jL'Archeveque  de  Paris,  sitr  son  Mandement 
contre  les  droits  des  laiques  et  des  prftres  dans  Jj'JEglise,  par 
Bordas  Demoulin.  This  writer  is  also  author  of  many 
other  works. 

e  Lettre  a  Monschjneur  L'Archeveque  de  Paris,  par  X.  X. 
In  some  respects  this  anonymous  writer,  though  lie  writes 
in  a  different  tone,  is  superior  to  Demoulin. 

f  Depuis  le  douzieme  siecle,  1'Europe  travaille  a  s'eman- 

t-iper  de  la  domination  sacerdotale  et  papale et  les 

premiers  grands  promoteurs  de  1'enterprise  ont  etc  >.  St. 
Bernard  et  St.  Louis.  Demoulin. 

s  Vetat  Actuel  de  L'Eglise,  par  J.  B.  Hirscher,  traduit  de 
I'Allemand,  sur  la  IIP19  Edition,  par  Adolphe  Stappaerts. 
Anvers.  1851.  To  this  work  the  present  editor  is  primarily 
indebted  for  all  he  knows  of  Hirscher,  and  for  much  assist 
ance  in  making  an  English  translation  from  the  German. 
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comments  of  his  own,  by  Adolphe  Stappaerts, 
a  layman  of  Antwerp,  must  also  be  men 
tioned;  and,  as  further  indicative  of  a  general 
movement,  the  writer  may  mention,  that  under 
the  Damnatio,  affixed  to  the  gates  of  the 
Quirinal  and  Vatican,  he  saw  last  autumn, 
in  addition  to  the  works  of  Nuytzh,  and  others 
of  a  similar  character1,  the  title  of  a  Spanish 
treatise k,  apparently  reviving  the  position 
taken  by  the  Spanish  doctors  at  the  Council 
of  Trent. 

Hirscher  must  be  regarded,  therefore,  as 
the  foremost  in  a  general  and  spontaneous 
movement  throughout  the  Roman  Communion, 
which  the  Pope  will  hardly  be  able  to  over 
come  in  his  present  decayed  and  impotent 
position1.  But  it  may  be  said,  and  very 

h  Juris  Eccksiastici  Institutiones,  Joannis  Nepomuceni 
Nuytz,  in  Regio  Taurinensi  Athenoeo  professoris,  etc. 

>  Manuale  Compendium  Juris  Canonici,  ad  usiim  Semina- 
riorum,  juxta  temporum  circnmstantias  accommodatum.  Auc- 
tore  J.  F.  M.  Lequeux. 

k  Defensa  de  la  autoritad  de  los  Gobiernos  y  de  los  Obispos 
contra  les  pretendones  de  la  Curia  JRomana,  por  Francisco  de 
Paula,  etc. 

1  So  a  French  Romanist  speaks  of  the  peaceful  regeneration 
of  the  Church  as  a  thing—"  qui  a  etc  tente,  il  est  vrai,  si 
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justly,  that  he,  and  those  who  sympathize 
with  him,  are  still  Papists,  and  that  the 
reforms  proposed  do  not  even  touch  the 
dogmas  of  the  Papal  Church m.  Doubtless 

souvent  et  si  vainement,  mais  dans  des  temps  differents  des 
notres!!"  Lettre  de  X.  X. 

m  That  these  things  come  from  professed  and  con 
scientious  members  of  the  Romish  Communion  is  the  very 
thing  that  makes  them  important.  The  rise  of  a  PRIMITIVE 
SCHOOL,  among  Romanists  themselves,  has  been  the  most 
desirable,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  hopeless  of  all 
imaginable  blessings.  It  is  as  fulfilling  this  desire,  that 
Hirscher  and  his  kind  of  thinkers  have  inspired  an  intense 
interest  in  the  present  writer,  who  has  for  some  time  been 
watching  for  hopeful  signs  of  the  times,  in  Europe.  In 
May,  1849,  he  contributed  an  article  to  Blackwood's  Maga 
zine,  to  which  he  ventures  to  ask  attention.  It  was  thrown 
into  a  popular  shape,  but  aimed  to  shew  the  characteristics 
of  the  two  extreme  schools  of  Continental  Theology— the 
school  of  De  Maistre  and  the  Ultramontanists,  and  the 
school  of  Quinet  and  the  Socialists.  These  latter  do  not 
profess  to  be  infidels;  they  claim  to  be  Christians,  and 
Catholics:  but  they  would  reorganize  the  Church  and 
society  on  their  theoretical  principles  #  a  Pseudo-Catho 
licity.  Thus,  then,  besides  these  extreme  schools,  we  have 
that  of  the  PKIMITIVISTS,  clearly  rising  every  where  in 
Europe.  The  Ultramontanists  ally  themselves  to  absolutism 
and  superstition;  the  Pseudo-Catholics  make  common  cause 
with  red  republicanism ;  the  Primitivists  breathe  the  true 
spirit  of  constitutional  freedom,  of  liberty  with  law,  of 
popular  rights  with  divine  institutions.  In  England,  the 
existing  movement  seems  to  have  developed  something  oi 
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they  do  confine  themselves  within  the  limits, 
to  which  Rome  professedly  allows  her  Doc 
tors  to  extend  their  freedom  of  opinion  :  to 
do  so  is,  in  their  conscientious  judgment, 
n  solemn  duty ;  but  even,  if  it  were  not,  it 
would  still  be  true  wisdom.  All  things  can 
not  be  done  at  once,  and  it  is  but  right  to 
begin  the  holy  and  critical  operation  of  re 
forming  a  corrupt  Church,  by  doing  first  what 
is  of  urgent  necessity,  and  confessedly  prac 
ticable.  In  nothing  is  the  English  Reform 
ation  more  instructive  than  in  the  gradual 
and  judicious  way,  in  which  step  after  step 
was  taken,  and  by  which  the  most  thorough 
alterations  were  introduced,  with  no  break  in 
the  continuous  life  of  the  Church,  and  with 
no  violent  shock  to  the  consciences  of  the 
entire  population.  This  work  stands,  while 

the  same  sort,  though  modified  by  the  might  of  English 
independence.  There  is  a  party  who  are  sliding  into  sheer 
Ultramontanism,  and  (to  judge  by  a  certain  Lecture  which 
the  writer  heard,  last  Spring,  in  Oxford)  there  is  another 
party  who  are  developing  the  inorganic  Catholicity  of  the 
Socialists.  But  truth,  and  strength,  and  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  are  with  those  who,  superior  to  all  party,  are 
witnesses  to  primitive  Catholicity,  and  who  are  striving  for 
its  revival. 
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more  instant  reformations  have  either  left  no 
permanent  results,  or  have  entailed  the  most 
disastrous  consequences  upon  Churches.  The 
proposals  of  Hirscher,  if  carried  into  effect  in 
any  part  of  the  Roman  Communion,  would 
inevitably  lead  to  a  reformation  the  most 
complete.  They  aim  at  nothing  less  than 
a  thorough  practical  reform — such  a  reform 
as  must  work  an  entire  change  in  the  Pastoral 
Theology  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  to 
which  its  dogmatic  teaching  would  be  forced 
to  conform  itself.  Indeed,  as  the  Tridentine 
dogmas  appear  to  be  constructed  altogether 
on  the  principle  of  propping  the  corrupt 
practical  religion  which  the  Pope  and  the 
Jesuits  aim  to  perpetuate  and  to  make  uni 
versal,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  such  prac 
tical  reforms  would  not  be  the  most  important 
step  that  could  be  taken,  towards  a  rejection 
of  the  authority  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  by 
any  National  Church  that  might  adopt  them". 
Guarded  as  Hirscher  has  been,  and  impos- 

»  Of  course  the  reform  of  the  Tridentine  Church,  as  such, 
is  not  to  be  imagined ;  but  the  divers  National  Churches 
which  now  compose  it,  may  become  reformed  by  rejecting 
the  decrees  of  that  Council,  and  all  its  usurped  authority. 
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sible  as  it  is  to  convict  him  of  having  treated 
with  freedom  any  subject  which  his  faith 
does  not  professedly  leave  open  to  such  dis 
cussion,  the  "  Holy  Congregation"  have  in 
stinctively  felt  the  utter  inconsistency  of  his 
treatise  with  practical  Popery,  and  have 
therefore  put  it  into  the  Index,  For  those 
who  are  about  to  consummate  the  apostacy 
of  the  Roman  See,  by  denning  as  doctrine, 
the  monstrous  fable  which  invades  the  funda 
mental  dogmas  of  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation, 
the  Unity  of  the  human  race,  Original  Sin,  and 
the  Redemption  of  mankind  by  Jesus  Christ — 
this  is  indeed  a  consistent  proceeding.  They 
would  shut  the  door  upon  light  and  truth, 
and  upon  every  imaginable  way  of  return  to 
primitive  Catholicity  °.  But  perhaps  God 

0  The  remonstrances  of  the  Primitivists  become  every 
day  more  audible.  "  Apres  avoir  ainsi  repousse  toute  soli- 
darite  avec  ces  theologiens  du  moyen  age — solidarite  qui 
deja  a  ete  si  funeste  a  1'Eglise  et  qui  menace  de  hd  dcvenir 
fatale — marchez,  Monseigneur,  hardiment,  dans  la  voie  de 
liberte,  dans  la  voie  de  VEylise  primitive  .  .  .  Et  proclamez, 
ensuite,  avec  fermete,  avec  foi,  que  1'Eglise  de  Jesus  Christ 
ne  fait  pas  cause  commune  avec  ces  doctrinaires,  que  le 
peuple  designe  par  le  nom  de  Jesuites,  soit  qu'ils  appartien- 
nent  a  cet  ordre,  soit  qu'ils  n'en  fassent  partie.  Separez 
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Himself  is  preparing  His  true  and  faithful 
people  in  the  Churches  of  Europe  for  a 
mighty  deliverance  from  a  part  in  this  awful 
apostacy,  dividing  those  who,  in  heart,  hold 
the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  from  those  who,  as 
concerning  faith,  have  made  shipwreck.  Is 
there  not  encouragement  for  Anglican  Chris 
tians  to  hope  that  the  Lord  is  about  to  take 
His  own  cause  into  His  own  hand,  and  to 
shew  that  He  is  Judge  Himself?  Have  we 
not  reason  more  than  ever  to  watch  and  to 
pray  ?  It  is  well  for  us  to  feel,  at  all  events, 
that  our  relations  to  other  parts  of  Christen 
dom,  may  soon  become  much  nearer  than  they 
have  been  for  centuries,  and  that  prayer  may 


ainsi  I'ivraie  dii  bon  grain.  Je  le  sais ;  se  separer  d'eux, 
selon  eux,  c'cut  perdre  VEglise;  mais  leurs  accusations  ne 
m'effraient  pas."  Lettrc  a  I'Arclieveque  de  Paris.  As  for  the 
prohibition  of  his  work,  Hirscher  gives  himself  little  concern 
about  it :  why,  may  be  explained  by  Tommaseo,  speaking 
of  "  that  Congregation  of  the  Index  which  does  nothing  but 
denounce  books,  not  so  much  to  the  abomination  of  the 
faithful,  as  to  the  amusement  of  adversaries,  and  to  the 
curiosity  of  such  as  go  in  quest  of  scandals."  He  goes  on 
to  picture  reformed  Rome  as  he  would  have  it,  and  makes  no 
scruple  to  suppose,  that  a  Council  of  the  Church  may 
remove  the  Primacy  "  from  Rome,  to  Antioch  or  Jeru 
salem." 
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hasten  the  time,  and  make  it  fruitful  in  bless 
ings  to  mankind.  Let  us  barely  imagine  the 
Pope  doing-  what  he  proposes  to  do,  and 
defining  the  Immaculate  Conception  to  be 
Catholic  doctrine;  and  let  us  suppose  the 
German  Church,  at  the  same  time,  doing  as 
Hirscher  tells  us  she  will  be  obliged  to  do; 
how  inevitable  the  consequence  of  such  a 
revolt  from  the  Papacy,  as  must  be  highly 
favourable  to  a  re-arrangement  of  Catholic 
terms  of  communion  throughout  Christendom  ! 
The  Pope  and  his  usurpations  might  then  be 
condemned,  and  his  authority  as  Bishop  of 
Rome  would  be  all  that  he  would  retain;  and 
even  that,  as  subject  to  the  Church  in  Council. 
The  Council  of  Trent  is  perhaps  not  as  in 
delible  as  has  been  imagined.  Never  was 
there  a  Council  which  might  more  reasonably 
be  repudiated,  even  by  those  who  have  here 
tofore  admitted  it p:  and  when  national  Synods 

p  On  the  simple  ground  of  its  merely  Italian  character, 
to  say  nothing  of  its  absolute  captivity  to  the  Pope.  "  It 
had  not,  like  its  predecessors,  its  roots  in  all  nations.  .  . . 
A  hundred  and  eighty-seven  Italian  prelates,  thirty-two 
Spanish,  twenty-six  French,  and  two  Geiman!  Such  are 
then  the  mandatories  of  the  Christian  Universe!  The 
East  and  the  North  are  almost  equally  wanting.  . . .  More- 
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shall  have  become  such  as  Hirscher  proposes, 
the  repudiation  of  such  a  "General  Synod" 
as  that  of  Trent,  as  a  mere  mockery,  would 
seem  a  necessary  results  But  with  Pro 
vidence  there  are  manifold  ways  to  effect  the 
restoration  of  the  Church,  if  only  we  ourselves 
may  have  faith  to  prepare  for  it,  and  to  look 
for  it  by  virtue  of  His  promise. 

The  following  treatise  will  be  found  radiant 
with  Catholic  principle,  and  warm  with  Chris 
tian  life.  Its  author  is  evidently  one,  whose 
familiarity  with  the  Scriptures  and  with  An 
tiquity,  has  rendered  him  profoundly  sensible 


over  the  mode  of  deliberation  was  changed.  In  preceding 
Councils  they  voted  by  nations  .  . .  whereas  in  the  Council  of 
Trent,  they  voted  individually,  one  by  one,  which  ensured 
always,  and  upon  every  point,  a  majority  for  Italy."  Such 
is  the  just  complaint  of  Quinet,  one  of  the  pseudo -Catholic 
leaders.  See  his  Ultramontanism,  London,  184o. 

i  Tommaseo  implores  the  Pope  to  submit  the  question 
of  the  temporal  sovereignty  to  a  true  Council:  "  Convocate 
mi  Concilio  Ecumenico,  raccogliete  le  soscrizioni  di  tutti  i 
chierici  Cattolici,  di  tutti  i  popoli  Cattolici;  tornate  alle  con- 
tuetudini  dell'  antica  Chiesa!  O  voi,  che  parlate  sempre 
degli  antichi  diritti,  ponete  la  quistione  in  questi  termini. — 
II  papa  dev'  egli  csser  principe  o  no?  Se  piii  nol  sard,  tro- 
verassi  la  Chiesa  in  pericolo? — e  ne  udirete  la  risposta." 
Roma  c  il  Mondo, 
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of  the  awful  condition  into  which  the  Church 
in  Europe  has  lapsed,  and  of  the  melancholy 
contrast  between  her  present  character,  and 
that  which  marked  the  purer  ages  of  her 
history.  He  is  above  all  things  alive  to  the 
absolute  unreality  of  the  religion  which  she 
produces  and  maintains.  His  deep  study  of 
Christian  Ethics  has  led  him  to  loathe  an 
outward  sign,  to  which  there  adheres  no  in 
ward  and  spiritual  grace.  To  the  social  and 
moral  degradation  of  his  country,  he  cannot 
close  his  eyes.  He  deeply  feels,  moreover, 
the  humiliating  position  to  which  the  clergy 
have  allowed  themselves  to  decline:  and 
while  he  speaks  with  evident  constraint  of 
the  vices  of  his  order,  he  does  not  shrink 
from  charging  some  of  them  with  a  direct 
traffic  in  the  fatal  delusions  of  the  people,  with 
grossness  of  living,  and  with  a  sad  indifference 
to  the  real  and  spiritual  concerns  of  the 
Church.  All  this  too  he  does,  less  in  anger 
than  in  sorrow7.  There  is  evident,  throughout, 
a  deep  sympathy  with  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men,  not  hopelessly  depraved.  The  unction 
and  fervour  of  his  expostulations  are  a  touch 
ing  characteristic  of  the  work;  and  no  one 
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can  doubt  either  the  sincerity  or  the  benevo 
lence  of  the  convictions  which  it  expresses. 
When  one  reflects  that  all  this  comes  from  an 
aged  and  illustrious  divine,  who  can  expect 
nothing  but  sorrowful  results  to  himself,  what 
ever  he  may  effect  for  the  Church  and  for  his 
fellow-men,  there  is  a  charm  about  the  pro 
duction  which  awakens  sympathy,  and  inspires 
feelings  of  attachment  and  regard.  That 
amid  all  the  corruptions  to  which  he  himself 
is  witness,  such  a  pure  example  of  primitive 
piety  and  principle  should  have  been  raised 
up,  and  enabled  to  bear  such  testimony  to 
Catholicity  in  the  midst  of  Romanism,  is  con 
soling  proof,  that  even  in  Rome,  the  Lord  has 
yet  reserved  to  Himself  His  remnant  of  the 
faithful. 

To  see  a  great  mind  in  another  country, 
and  separated  from  us  by  language,  and  by 
the  difference  of  rites,  and  of  creeds,  moved 
by  the  power  of  the  same  living  truth  which 
has  animated  us,  and  contending  against 
similar  difficulties,  though  existing  in  other 
shapes,  is  indeed  assuring  and  consoling. 
The  Holy  Ghost  working  on  men's  con 
sciences,  and  bringing  them  to  the  same 
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results,  by  the  unity  and  the  vitality  of  eternal 
Truth,  shews  Himself,  by  such  a  token,  to  be 
indeed  capable  of  fulfilling  His  own  pro 
mises,  and  of  making  those  who  love  Him 
see  eye  to  eye,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle 
that  exists  through  the  fraud  and  malice  of 
the  devil.  But  it  is  the  more  delightful  thus 
to  see  signs  of  an  approach  to  us  on  the  part 
of  our  separated  brethren,  because  at  this 
time,  there  are  so  many,  who  seem  to  imagine 
that  the  only  cure  for  our  evils  is  to  be  found 
in  a  return  to  them.  That  the  earnest  and 
truthful  exposure  which  is  here  given  of  the 
practical  working  of  the  Romish  system r, 
may  have  the  blessed  effect  of  opening  the 
eyes  of  some  in  England,  who  at  present  see 
nothing  but  the  outside  of  that  system,  and 
so  of  enabling  them  to  labour  effectually  for 
the  reform  of  domestic  evils,  in  the  spirit  of 
patient  endurance  and  hopeful  achievement, 
is  the  ardent  expectation  and  desire  of  the 


r  Si  nous  voulions  settlement  interroger  nos  consciences, 
qui  de  nous  ne  serait  force  d'avouer  qu'au  sein  meme  de 
F  unite  Catkolique  il  n'y  ait  des  differences  essentielles,  dans  la 
maniere  de  voir  des  fideles.  Lettre  dc  X.  X.  etc. 
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writer,   in   thus    calling   to    the    subject    the 
attention  of  his  brethren. 

For  if  it  be  true  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is 
indeed  moving  the  faithful,  in  many  lands,  to 
a  longing  and  a  labouring  after  Christian 
Unity,  it  may  be  supposed  that  He  will  Him 
self  dispose  all  events  to  the  great  result, 
and  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  attend 
to  the  immediate  duties  of  our  own  position  s. 
The  accompanying  Treatise  furnishes  a  noble 
example  of  duty  in  this  respect,  and  at  the 
same  time  administers  a  wholesome  rebuke 
to  the  idea  of  remedying  the  evils  of  our 
times,  by  a  recurrence  to  mediaeval  practices 
and  principles.  With  a  healthful  and  a  sober 
reason,  a  sound  conception  of  Christianity, 
and  a  holy  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  erring 
and  miserable  men,  its  author  is  not  afraid  to 
meet  times  and  circumstances  as  they  really 
exist,  and  to  ask  whether  it  be  their  fault,  or 
the  fault  of  the  Church,  that  the  Gospel  is 
losing  its  hold  upon  men's  hearts  and  con- 


"  Car,  qui  peut  dire  quels  sont  les  desseins  de  Dieu,  et 
par  qudlcs  voies  il  arrive  a  ses  fins?  Lettre  a  L'Archevequc 
de  Paris. 
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sciences.  He  knows  that  there  was  a  day 
when  it  was  mighty  in  its  power  over  human 
souls ;  and,  comparing  the  present  with  the 
past,  he  finds  that  while  human  nature  is 
identical,  the  Church  has  indeed  almost  lost 
her  identity.  He  draws  his  conclusions  ac 
cordingly.  He  does  not  pine  for  an  age 
which  was  only  too  well  contented  with  the 
pageantry  of  the  Church ;  but  he  grows  sick 
of  the  pageantry  itself,  which  has  survived  its 
interest  in  the  eyes  of  a  practical  age,  and 
the  perpetuation  of  which  does  nothing  but 
furnish  an  excuse  to  those  who  reject  the 
Gospel,  while  it  deceives  and  sensualizes 
those  who  adhere  to  it.  But  his  unvitiated 
appetite  goes  further  back  than  the  middle 
ages,  to  the  refreshing  contemplation  of  the 
great  realities  with  which  the  primitive  Church 
was  occupied.  There  was  a  day  in  which 
the  Church  seemed  indeed  to  realise  the  grand 
conception  of  her  glorious  Founder,  in  "  draw 
ing  all  men  unto  Him."  It  was  the  day  when 
she  existed  for  this  purpose,  and  not  for  the 
purpose  of  glorifying  the  hierarchy,  and  feed 
ing  them  at  the  expense  of  human  misery 
and  spiritual  starvation.  It  was  when  the 
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laity  were  considered  not  as  servants,  but  as 
sons,  in  the  house  of  their  Father ;  when 
the  bishop,  with  his  clergy  and  laity  together, 
omni  plebe  adstante,  took  sweet  counsel  for 
the  welfare  of  the  common  household ;  and 
when,  in  the  house  of  God,  their  prayers  went 
up  with  one  accord  and  with  one  voice — the 
responses  of  the  people  sounding  "  like  a 
clap  of  thunder."  Thus  the  Church  of  Christ, 
as  it  was  left  by  Apostolic  hands,  was  an 
institution  far  enough  removed  from  abso 
lutism  ;  it  was  a  holy  and  a  happy  kingdom, 
whose  subjects  were  freemen,  and  in  which 
the  humblest  believer  could  feel  that  he  had 
a  vocation  and  ministry  in  connection  with 
her  glorious  mission.  Now  such  is  the  state 
of  things  which  Hirscher  declares  to  be 
Catholic,  because  it  is  primitive ;  and  yet,  is 
it  not  the  very  state  of  things  which  every 
enlightened  and  pious  Englishman,  who  in 
herits  the  love  of  a  reasonable  liberty  as  part 
of  his  possession,  would  say,  beforehand,  is 
the  best  suited  to  the  present  state  of  the 
world  ?  How  encouraging  then  to  reflect, 
that  such  is,  in  fact,  the  ideal  of  the  Church 
of  England ;  and  that  she  approaches  more 
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nearly  to  its  realization  than  any  other 
Church  in  Europe  !  Let  but  her  National 
Synod  perform  its  part  as  in  days  of  old, 
and  let  the  lay  share  in  its  proceedings, 
be  transferred  from  Parliament  to  its  own 
Sessions  ;  and  what  is  there  to  hinder  her 
from  again  becoming  vital  in  every  part,  and 
performing,  in  word  and  in  deed,  her  maternal 
offices  to  every  soul  in  the  British  Empire? 

What  the  Anglican  has  thus  prepared  to 
his  hand,  a  Catholic  mind  on  the  Continent 
must  first  gather  theoretically  from  history 
and  from  Scripture,  and  then  regard  as  a 
thing  far  off,  and  to  be  laboured  for,  but 
as  too  likely  to  be  long  delayed,  to  the 
ruin  of  souls,  and  the  further  decay  of  the 
Church.  Such  is  the  testimony  of  this  Tract; 
and  does  it  not  furnish  another  glorious  en 
couragement  to  us  !  It  teaches  us,  moreover, 
that  the  true  path  to  Unity  is  that  which 
leads  back  to  Antiquity.  There  is  no  con 
ceivable  ground  for  such  a  blessed  result, 
if  it  be  not  found  in  the  rule  of  Vincent  of 
Lerins* — in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  practically 

1  Quoted,  with  a  somewhat  curious  commentary,  by 
Tommaseo ;  Roma  c  il  Mondo. 
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illustrated  during  the  period  of  the  (Ecumeni 
cal  Councils.  As  soon  as  a  Romanist  applies 
himself  to  this  rule  for  any  purpose,  he  meets 
us  half-way.  With  such  as  Hirscher  we  might 
almost  touch  hands  already :  but  if  each  party 
will  but  do  its  own  work,  the  rest  will  be 
hastened  in  its  time. 

"  If  ever  Christians  reunite,  as  all  things 
make  it  their  interest  to  do,  it  would  seem 
that  the  movement  must  take  its  rise  in  the 

Church  of  England She  is  most  precious, 

and  may  be  considered  as  one  of  those 
chemical  intermedes,  which  are  capable  of 
producing  a  union  between  elements  disso 
ciable  in  themselves."  So  wrote  the  Count 
de  Maistre",  a  close  observer  of  the  Conti- 

u  For  this  quotation,  and  more  on  the  subject,  see  the 
article  before  mentioned  in  these  notes,  Blackwood,  May, 
1849.  The  writer  humbly  trusts,  that  among  his  brethren 
in  England,  there  will  be  those  who  will  enter  upon  the 
field  now  opening,  much  more  fully  than  he  has  been 
able  to  do.  Among  these  Continental  Primitivists,  in- 
eluding  perhaps  even  the  Jansenists,  the  writer  cannot  but 
think  that  things  are  ready  for  an  important  influence  from 
England.  Let  them  know  that  there  are  English  sympa 
thies  and  English  prayers  for  them  :  let  "  many  run  to  and 
fro,  and  let  knowledge  be  increased!"  Yes — the  knowledge 
of  each  other!  Is  Christ  divided?  Are  we  not  one  body  in 
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nental  Protestants,  and  of  the  Russo-Greek 
Church;  but  one  of  the  most  bigoted  Ultra- 
montamsts  that  ever  strove  to  make  the  worse 
appear  the  better  reason  in  behalf  of  Rome ! 
Perhaps  he  said  it  "  not  of  himself."  It  was 
written  before  the  present  century  opened, 
and  what  sign  of  such  a  movement  existed 
then?  But  now,  when  we  find  "deep  calling 
unto  deep" — religious  movement  character 
izing  the  whole  Church;  and  all  that  is  not 
unreal  and  reactionary,  setting  towards  one 
result,  it  becomes  England  and  English  Chris 
tians  to  recognise  this  noble  mission  of  their 
Church.  Is  not  the  movement  which  now 
agitates  her,  the  expected  beginning  of  better 
things  for  the  world?  It  is  certainly  a  Catholic 
movement  in  its  spirit  and  tendencies,  and 
coincides  with  that  which  has  been  already 
characterized,  as  it  exists  in  Ilirscher.  It 
sets  not  towards  Rome ;  but,  far  beyond 
Rome  and  Medievalism,  it  seeks  after  the 
primitive  and  the  pure.  So  far  from  being 
papal,  it  is,  in  a  good  sense,  popular.  While 

Him  ?  And  should  any  thing,  but  their  ou-n  fault,  separate 
us  from  truly  pious  and  Catholic  reformers  at  such  a  time 
as  this? 
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Medievalism  runs  counter  to  all  the  habits 
and  principles  of  the  English  race,  wherever 
it  is  found,  this  movement,  like  Hirscher's, 
seeks  to  meet  the  wants  and  instincts  of  men 
in  society,  and  to  adapt  itself  to  the  condition 
of  the  world.  Instead  of  isolating  the  priest 
hood,  and  keeping  the  laity  at  a  distance, 
it  breathes  the  genuine  spirit  of  ancient 
Catholicity,  in  its  philanthropy,  its  sympathy 
for  the  masses,  and  its  desire  to  employ  the 
mighty  energies  of  the  people,  in  honourable 
services  and  holy  undertakings.  With  all  its 
divine  right  and  high  conservatism,  it  yet 
understands  the  popular  element,  and  knows 
how  to  produce  harmonious  action  between 
it,  and  what  is  exclusively  sacerdotal.  It  is 
impossible  that  this  movement  should  not  be 
highly  popular  with  Englishmen,  when  once 
it  is  purified  from  the  obloquy  and  the  de 
filement  which  have  befallen  it,  through  the 
morbid  enthusiasm  of  some  who  have  shared 
its  earliest  and  most  dangerous  excitements. 
History  demonstrates,  that  enthusiasm  and 
extravagances  are  incident  to  all  great  move 
ments.  The  Reformation  certainly  was  not 
without  its  share  of  disgraces;  and  well  do 
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its  enemies  know  how  to  employ  them  against 
its  substantial  part.  That  the  present  move 
ment  too  should  have  its  evils  must  have  been 
anticipated,  and  of  course  they  will  succeed, 
for  a  time,  in  exciting  hatred  and  distrust. 
But  earnest  action  for  great  verities  and  pre 
cious  realities,  enlisting  at  the  same  time  the 
deepest  feelings,  and  all  the  powers,  mental 
and  moral,  of  learned  and  pious  men,  widely 
separated,  and  influenced  by  no  prospect  of 
temporal  rewards,  cannot  be  so  easily  put 
down.  The  opposition  elicits  greater  activity, 
and  developes  strength.  Those  who  favour 
the  movement  for  a  time,  influenced  by  a 
sense  of  discomfort,  but  with  no  clear  idea  of 
what  ought  to  be  done  for  themselves  and 
others,  will  hinder  it  while  they  adhere,  and 
injure  it  when  they  drop  away;  but  the  move 
ment  will  proceed.  It  is  the  hope  of  the 
writer,  that  the  accompanying  tract  may  assist 
some  to  just  ideas  of  what  is  necessary  to  be 
done,  and  relieve  others  of  erroneous  theories 
as  to  remedies  and  relief. 

The  treatise  itself  is  so  condensed,  and  so 
systematic,  that  it  cannot  require  any  formal 
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introductory  analysis".  But,  as  it  makes  the 
revival  of  Synodical  action  in  the  Church  an 
all  important  and  vital  matter,  a  member  of  the 
American  Church  may  be  forgiven  for  adding 
a  few  remarks  thereupon,  with  reference  to 
the  existing  organization  of  Synods  in  his 
own  branch  of  the  Catholic  body.  Some  of 
his  brethren,  especially  in  Scotland  and  Ire 
land,  may  remember  his  efforts  to  sustain  the 
catholicity  of  the  admission  of  laymen  to  the 


*  "  It  may  bo  considered,"  says  Stappaerts,  "  as  a  review 
of  the  exigences  and  religious  difficulties  of  our  times.  It 
is  the  expression  of  the  wishes  of  those,  who,  without  doubt 
ing  the  Church,  cannot  shut  their  ryes  to  her  present 
position,  but  dare  to  look  in  the  face  those  abuses  which 
degrade  her  in  the  eyes  of  modern  intelligence.  Scruti 
nizing  the  reality  with  all  candour,  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
display  the  whole  as  it  is,  in  order  to  apply  the  remedies 
which  are  necessary  in  order  to  arrest  the  impending  down 
fall  of  Catholicism  in  Europe."  As  to  this  impending  down 
fall,  Demoulin  says,  "  While  the  Church  is  dying  every 
where,  we  are  told  that  it  is  about  to  revive  in  England!  Tu 
dors,  cour  papale,  si  vigilante  et  si  habile  a  decatholiser ! 
Tombe  done  sur  cette  proie  comme  la  foudre;  allonge, 
allonge  ta  domination  sur  une  ile  que  jadis  ta  demence  a 
contraintc  de  fair  V  unite,  et  qui,  depuis,  a  ton  seul  nom, 
s'agite  plus  bouillonnante  que  les  flots  de  la  mer  qui 
1'environne."  Lcttrc  a  VArcheveque,  &c. 
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Synod,  against  their  natural  doubts  and 
forcible  objections.  He  cited  such  examples, 
scriptural  and  historical,  as  are  familiar  with 
all  American  clergymen,  and  have  become  so 
from  their  circumstances,  and  their  relations 
to  the  laity.  But  how  pleasing  was  his  sur 
prise  at  finding,  soon  after  his  arrival  on  the 
Continent,  this  work  of  a  distinguished  Roman 
Catholic  divine,  in  which  the  whole  matter 
of  the  Synod  is  sketched  and  defended,  on 
catholic  grounds,  precisely  as  it  would  have 
been  by  an  American  theologian  defending 
the  existing  institutions  of  his  own  Church. 
The  theory  of  the  General  and  Diocesan 
Synods  of  the  American  Church  is  here  so 
thoroughly  exhibited,  and  supported  so  suc 
cessfully,  that  nothing  further  need  be  said 
on  the  subject,  except  in  the  way  of  ex 
planation  and  illustration.  There  are  some 
questions,  however,  as  to  the  practical  work 
ing  of  our  Synods,  which  were  often  put  to 
the  writer  in  conversation ;  and  in  endea 
vouring  to  answer  them  with  all  frankness, 
he  will  conclude  this  Introduction. 

1.     What    is    a    layman    in    the    American 
Church?      This   question    is    generally    put, 
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with  reference  to  the  representative  layman, 
in  Synod  or  Convention,  and  has  reference 
to  his  qualifications;  as,  for  example,  whether 
he  must  be  a  communicant,  in  order  to  have  a 
seat.  The  writer  must  confess,  that  he  would 
be  happy  to  answer,  if  he  could  with  truth, 
that  none  but  communicants  are  eligible7: 
such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  Whether  it 
was  an  oversight,  or  whether  it  was  taken 
for  granted  that  communicants  only  would 
be  returned,  it  may  not  be  possible  to  say,  at 
present.  Certain  it  is,  that  there  have  been 
members  of  even  the  General  Convention, 
who  were  not  at  the  time  habitual  com 
municants.  The  greater  portion,  however, 
and  at  all  times  the  active  and  leading  portion, 
of  the  laity,  have  been  communicants.  There 
is  a  growing  feeling  in  all  parts  of  the  Church, 
that  this  matter  should  be  remedied  by  proper 
Canons,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  will 
be  so  in  time.  We  are  far  from  feeling  that 
our  system  is  a  perfect  one :  all  that  can  be 
claimed  is,  that,  under  an  imperfect  system, 
the  Synod  has  been  found  to  work  well. 

y  But  the  Emperor  Constantino  was  only  a  catechumen 
when  he  represented  the  lay-power,  at  the  Council  of  Nice. 
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2.  How  is  the  Synod  constituted?  This 
question  may  have  reference  either  to  the 
Diocesan,  or  to  the  General,  Synod.  It  shall 
be  so  answered,  as  to  explain  the  constitution 
of  each.  The  Diocesan  Convention  (as  our 
Synods  are  called)  assembles  annually,  and 
the  Bishop  is  president,  ex  qfficio.  Every 
clergyman  of  the  diocese,  having  cure  of  souls, 
or  other  similar  qualification,  is  entitled  to  a 
seat,  by  virtue  of  the  same.  Deacons,  serving 
in  a  parish,  under  license  of  the  Bishop,  have 
a  seat  and  vote,  as  well  as  presbyters.  So 
also  every  parish1,  chapel,  and  regular  con- 


T-  A  parish,  in  America,  is  a  thing  known  only  to  Eccle 
siastical  law,  and  not  very  closely  defined  by  its  Canons. 
A  town  or  village,  in  which  there  is  one  clergyman  having 
cure  of  souls,  is  the  parish  of  the  said  clergyman ;  nor  can  any 
other  clergyman  officiate  therein,  without  his  permission. 
When  a  new  church  is  permitted,  however,  unless  it  be 
merely  a  chapel,  it  is  competent  to  elect  its  own  wardens 
and  vestrymen,  and  so  becomes  a  parish,  sharing  the  terri 
torial  limits  of  the  other,  not  by  geographical  lines,  but  as 
copartner.  But  all  souls  duly  registered  in  one  parish,  and 
not  transferred  to  the  other,  belong  to  that  parish ;  and  no 
Rector  is  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  parishioners  of  his 
brother  Rector,  as  in  baptisms,  marriages,  funerals,  &c. 
Persons  within  the  common  limits,  having  no  relation,  by 
baptism  or  otherwise,  to  either  parish,  may  look  to  either 
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gregation,  are  entitled  to  representation  by 
at  least  one  delegate,  a  layman,  chosen  at 
Easter,  and  furnished  with  a  regular  certi 
ficate  of  his  election  as  a  delegate.  When 
the  day  for  opening  the  Convention  arrives, 
there  is  Divine  Service,  a  Sermon,  and  the 
Holy  Communion  ;  after  which  the  Bishop 
calls  the  members  of  the  Convention  to  their 
seats,  and  the  roll  of  clerical  members  being 
read,  as  furnished  by  the  Bishop  and  Standing 
Committee,  a  Committee  of  Clergymen  is  ap 
pointed  to  receive  and  examine  the  certi 
ficates  of  the  lay-delegates,  which  Committee 
soon  reports  the  names  of  delegates  duly 
certified ;  and  their  names  being  called,  the 
Convention  is  ready  for  business.  Certain 
Committees  are  appointed  for  the  regular 
business  of  the  Convention;  and  among  these 
there  is  one,  to  which  are  referred  all  cases  of 
claims  to  a  seat,  not  recognised  in  the  making 
out  of  the  roll.  Now  this  Convention  sits  as 
one  House;  the  Bishop  always  presiding:  but 
when  it  comes  to  voting,  then,  on  all  matters 
of  any  importance,  the  Clergy  vote  as  a 

pastor  for  spiritual  services,  and  thereupon  are  reckoned 
parishioners. 
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separate  House,  and  so  do  the  Laity a.  The 
concurrent  assent  of  both  Orders,  or  Houses, 
is  necessary  to  the  carrying  of  any  vote  or 
measure.  Sometimes  a  two-thirds  vote,  and 
not  a  bare  majority,  is  required  of  each 
House.  In  general,  both  Orders  are  found 
to  vote  alike.  When  it  is  otherwise,  it  is 
clear  that  the  proposed  measure  is,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  one  on  which  action  would 
be  ineffectual,  at  all  events.  As  Hirscher 
testifies,  even  of  the  Roman  Communion,  it 
is  impossible  to  carry  a  thing  into  effect, 
unless  the  Laity  concur  with  the  Clergy  in 
willing  it.  What  is  the  advantage,  when  the 
Clergy  enact,  and  the  Laity  despise  the 
enactment,  and  so  render  it  a  dead  letter? 
There  is  this  great  difference — that  they  had 
better  by  far  have  a  constitutional  negative 
in  the  Synod,  than  a  privilege  of  rebellion 
out  of  it.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  the 
Laity  generally  act  in  harmony  with  their 
Pastors,  and  then  their  cooperation  ensures 
the  efficiency  of  the  act.  The  Clergy  cannot 
be  forced,  however,  neither  can  they.  The 

*  Different  dioceses  have  some  slight  peculiarities;  but 
the  writer  aims  to  give  the  general  facts. 
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power  of  the  Clergy  resides  in  their  pastoral 
influence  and  office.  If  this  is  used  aright, 
their  people  seldom  fail  to  support  them. 
When  the  Laity  are  mistaken,  it  is,  probably, 
because  their  Pastors  have  failed  to  teach 
them  better.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of 
elections,  the  Orders  disagree  without  any 
intention  so  to  do,  and  with  entire  good- 
feeling.  In  closely  contested  elections,  where 
a  few  votes  decide  the  matter  either  way,  it 
becomes  very  difficult  to  effect  a  concurrence: 
but  then,  this  is  a  genuine  expression  of  a 
fact — the  fact  that  no  candidate  is  so  far  the 
deliberate  choice  of  the  whole  Church,  that 
his  election  is  very  desirable  on  grounds  of 
harmony.  For  supposing  it  were  otherwise, 
and  supposing  the  Clergy  might  force  a 
Bishop,  for  example,  upon  a  reluctant  people: 
they  would  only  drive  away  their  flocks  from 
him  and  them.  Hirscher  finds  a  similar 
state  of  things  in  the  Roman  Church,  and 
thinks  it  wise  to  force  nothing  that  is  not 
already  enforced  by  Scripture  and  the  Creeds. 
The  Bishop  has  an  absolute  veto  upon  his 
Convention  in  only  one  or  two  American 
dioceses.  But  then,  the  dioceses  can  do 
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nothing  against  his  rights ;  and  Diocesan 
Conventions  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
doctrine  or  worship  of  the  Church.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  writer,  the  Bishop  ought  always 
to  have  some  such  check  upon  the  action  of 
a  Convention ;  but  it  would  be  a  very  extra 
ordinary  case  which  would  justify  him  in  using 
it.  No  such  case,  so  far  as  he  has  learned,  has 
yet  occurred  in  America. 

The  Diocesan  Convention  elects  Delegates 
to  the  General  Convention.  The  Clergy,  four 
representatives  of  their  own  Order ;  and  the 
Laity,  likewise,  four  of  their  Order.  Then 
there  is  a  joint  vote  to  ratify  these  elections ; 
and  the  Clergy  can  refuse  to  allow  the  choice 
of  the  Laity,  or  vice  versa.  Such  refusal, 
however,  seldom  or  never  occurs.  Each 
Order  naturally  selects  persons  worthy  of 
the  place,  and  enjoying  the  general  con 
fidence:  and  the  vote  of  a  diocese,  in  General 
Convention,  is  usually  an  undivided  one. 

Now  the  General  Convention,  in  which 
each  diocese  is  thus  represented  by  four 
Presbyters  and  four  Laymen,  consists  of  two 
distinct  Houses.  The  House  of  Bishops  sit 
by  themselves,  apart,  and  not  in  public.  The 
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House  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies  elect 
their  own  President,  who  must  be  a  Clergy 
man  ;  and  here,  important  votes  are  not  only 
taken  by  Orders,  but  by  Dioceses.  Thus  each 
Diocese  has  one  Clerical  and  one  Lay  vote : 
and  there  must  be  a  majority  of  such  votes 
in  both  Orders,  to  constitute  a  vote  of  the 
House.  Then  the  House  of  Bishops  must 
also  concur,  or  the  measure  is  lost:  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  vote  of  the  House  of 
Bishops  (except  in  reserved  cases)  may  be 
made  ineffectual,  if  the  Lower  House  should 
refuse  to  concur.  It  may  at  first  appear  an 
evil  thing,  that  this  check  on  the  Bishops 
should  exist.  But  does  it  not  exist  in  the 
nature  of  things  ?  Can  Bishops,  even  in  the 
Roman  Communion,  do  any  thing  by  mere 
mandements*?  Hirscher  says  they  cannot,  and 
that  experience  proves,  that  attempts  to  do 
so  only  scatter  the  flocks.  Is  it  not  enough, 
then,  that  the  Bishops  cannot  be  forced  to 
any  measure  by  the  Lower  House ;  and  that 

b  Stappaerts  enlarges  upon  Hirscher  on  this  point :  "  Us 
ont  vu  qu'il  etait  desormais  impossible  de  satisfaire  aux 
besoins  de  1'epoque  par  la  lettre  morte  des  mandements,  bulks, 
ft  decretales." 
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they  can  veto  the  measures  which  come  from 
that  House  ?  This  secures  the  Church  from 
any  positive  action  which  the  Bishops  do  not 
approve ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Lower  House  can  put  a  check  on  measures 
approved  by  the  House  of  Bishops,  is  it  not 
plain  that  such  measures  would,  at  all  events, 
utterly  fail  of  effect,  even  if  no  such  timely 
caution  existed  ?  Nothing  can  be  done  by 
the  Bishops,  without  support  from  their 
Clergy  and  Laity,  any  where.  Their  remedy 
is  not  force,  but  such  a  use  of  their  apostolic 
powers  of  exhortation,  and  persuasion,  and 
holy  influence,  as  may  make  their  measures 
heartily  willed  by  the  Elders  and  Brethren0. 

3.  How  does  all  this  work  in  fact?  Far 
better,  considering  that  Bishops,  Elders,  and 
Brethren  are  still  but  men — far  better  than 
could  have  been  anticipated.  All  estates  in 
the  Church  agree  that  it  works  well :  indeed 
there  is  a  general  and  a  growing  sentiment, 

c  "  Every  thing  that  is  extorted  by  force  is  smitten  with 
anathema,"  says  the  Count  J.  de  Maistre,  speaking  of  con 
cessions  from  Sovereigns,  but  he  adds,  "  To  write  a  law,  as 
Demosthenes  has  well  observed,  is  nothing;  it  is  every  thing 
to  make  it  to  be  willed."  See  Third  Olynthiac. 
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that  the  admirable  operation  of  this  organiz 
ation  must  not  be  referred  to  the  wisdom  or 
skill  of  men  :  the  Holy  Spirit  seems  to  be 
with  our  Synods,  as  in  days  of  old,  according 
to  the  promise  of  the  Great  Head  of  the 
Church.  The  Bishops  of  course  exercise 
a  great  influence ;  and  no  measure  of  theirs 
would  be  lightly  rejected.  In  all  matters 
peculiar  to  themselves,  they  act,  of  course, 
as  an  independent  House.  And  it  is  sur 
prising  with  what  unanimity  of  virtually 
three  Houses,  the  most  important  measures 
have  been  carried,  in  the  past  history  of 
the  Church ;  and  that,  in  spite  of  all  the 
difficulties  incident  to  a  new  Church,  sur 
rounded  by  so  many  disturbing  forces  as 
exist  in  America"1. 


d  The  steady  marked  progress  of  events  in  the  American 
Church,  as  indicated  by  the  action  of  the  General  Con 
vention,  and  as  much,  if  not  more,  by  the  Lay  vote,  than 
by  the  Clerical,  is  towards  the  most  Catholic  settlement  of 
all  questions.  It  is  most  cheering  to  observe  the  effects 
upon  the  Lay-mind,  of  entrusting  them  with  responsible 
offices.  They  inform  themselves,  in  order  to  be  respectable 
in  such  positions,  and,  to  some  degree,  study  Theology. 
There  can  be  no  question  that,  in  proportion  as  they  thus 
•enlighten  themselves,  they  will,  in  most  cases,  act  on  high 
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4.  But  what  is  the  character  of  the  Lay 
Deputies  in  general,  and  how  do  they  act  with 
the  Clergy?  The  experiment  with  us  has  been 
a  triumphant  one,  in  favour  of  Lay-repre 
sentation  in  the  Synod.  All  the  good  which 
Hirscher  theoretically  ascribes  to  it,  is  found 
to  be  a  reality.  The  Laity  choose  their  best 
men,  or  at  least  from  their  best  men ;  and  in 
every  diocese,  such  men  as  are  likely  to  be 
chosen,  find  it  necessary  to  inform  themselves 
on  Church-matters,  arid  to  take  a  zealous 
part  in  furthering  the  interests  of  the  Church. 
Such  Laymen  are  usually  intimate  with  their 
Pastors,  and  most  deferential  to  them  in  all 
matters  in  which  the  opinion  of  a  theologian 
should  have  weight.  In  Convention,  the 


and  primitive  principles.  They  do  so  already;  and  another 
very  gratifying  fact  is,  that  Laymen  the  most  democratic  in 
politics,  are  nevertheless  among  the  most  conservative  in 
Ecclesiastical  matters.  The  divine  right  of  Episcopacy 
causes  no  jealousy  in  America,  exercised  as  it  is  on 
Apostolic  principles,  and  after  the  example  of  St.  Cyprian, 
in  the  way  of  constitutional,  and  not  arbitrary,  authority. 
The  Layman,  who  writes  so  admirably  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris,  says  truly,  "  L'anarchie  des  opinions  n'est  jamais  le 
resulted  dc  la  lilerte,  niais  de  1'orgueil,  ou  de  la  tyranni« 
qu'il  engendre."  Lettrc  de  X.  X. 
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respect  and  deference  manifested  by  Laymen 
for  their  Clerical  associates,  is  usually  all 
that  could  be  desired ;  and  the  aid  which 
they  are  often  able  to  render  in  affairs  of  a 
practical  nature,  or  in  which  civil  laws  are 
affected,  are  most  valuable.  Furthermore, 
as  the  writer  believes  must  always  be  the 
case,  where  the  Laity  have  their  place  in 
the  Church,  far  from  being  factious  and  dis 
organizing  in  their  spirit,  they  have  always 
exhibited  a  prevailing  disposition  in  favour 
of  good  order  and  sound  principle.  A  few 
turbulent  and  ignorant  members  may  be 
found  in  every  Convention,  but  they  soon 
find  their  level,  and  are  taught  better  by  their 
brother-laymen,  without  any  interference  of 
the  Clerical  Order.  For  thirty  years,  during 
which  the  Bishop  of  Connecticut  has  be 
longed  to  the  House  of  Bishops,  he  has 
always  found  the  Laity  most  efficient  supporters 
of  every  conservative  and  sound  Church  mea 
sure,  which  has  been  proposed.  Such  is  the 
Bishop's  testimony  to  the  writer,  with  per 
mission  to  make  this  use  of  it.  As  for 
Diocesan  Synods,  it  is  well  known  what 
enthusiastic  support  the  Laity  of  New  York 
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accorded  to  Bishop  Hobart,  at  a  time  when 
that  noble  Prelate  was  "  a  proverb  of  re 
proach"  with  thousands,  for  his  bold  and 
uncompromising  Churchmanship.  No  sound 
Churchman  in  America  has  any  objection  to 
laymen  in  Synods :  they  would  be  sufferers,  if 
the  Laity  should  withdraw. 

5.  But  do  Laymen  vote  in  doctrinal  questions? 
They  do,  and  with  no  other  restriction  than 
that  which  arises  from  the  fact,  that  they 
could  not,  if  they  were  disposed,  effect  any 
thing  against  the  truth,  unless  the  Clergy, 
and  also  the  House  of  Bishops,  should  con 
firm  their  iniquity.  As  Hirscher  has  fully 
demonstrated  the  Catholic  propriety  of  this 
franchise,  it  is  not  necessary  to  argue  it  here. 
No  disposition  has  ever  been  manifested, 
however,  on  the  part  of  the  Laity,  towards 
doctrinal  innovation.  In  fact,  the  Prayer 
Book  is,  by  general  agreement,  a  thing  un 
disturbed.  Neither  party  represented  ven 
tures  to  touch  it.  We  suffer,  as  all  agree, 
for  the  want  of  some  additional  prayers ;  but 
it  is  thought  better  to  suffer,  than  to  mend 
the  Prayer  Book. 

An    erroneous   impression    obtains   among 
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our  British  brethren,  that  our  Church  has 
rejected  the  Athanasian  Creed.  This  is  riot 
the  case.  It  was  regarded  as  a  hymn,  rather 
than  a  Creed,  and,  with  the  Magnificat  and 
Nunc  Dimittis,  was  merely  omitted  from  the 
Service,  which  is  quite  another  thing.  Surely, 
every  National  Church  may  arrange  its  own 
order  of  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer.  This 
is  the  principle  on  which  several  changes 
were  made,  in  the  worship  of  our  feeble 
Church,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  as 
justified  by  expediency,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Synod.  It  is  not  for  the  present  writer  to 
censure  the  founders  of  the  American  Church, 
but  he  is  one  of  hundreds,  if  not  thousands, 
who  very  much  lament  the  lack  of  all  three 
of  those  glorious  hymns  in  our  otherwise 
excellent  Prayer  Book. 

6.  What  are  Standing -Committees?  They 
are,  for  many  purposes,  the  Chapter  of  the 
diocese ;  but  as  American  bishops  have  no 
Cathedrals,  they  are  not  precisely  the  same 
thing :  and  in  many  dioceses,  the  Laity  are 
members  of  the  Standing-Committee.  When 
the  see  is  vacant,  this  Committee  is  the  Eccle 
siastical  authority,  and  exercises  jurisdiction 
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of  a  somewhat  modified  character.  In  the 
diocese  of  Connecticut,  the  Laity  have  no 
share  in  this  Committee :  but,  for  one,  the 
writer  would  cheerfully  vote  to  give  them  a 
share  in  all  matters  concerning  their  own 
order,  and  the  property  of  the  Church.  It  is, 
of  course,  a  glaring  impropriety,  that  laymen 
should  in  any  way  exercise  Ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  over  their  Pastors,  as  is  now  the 
case  apparently  in  the  diocese  of  New  York: 
the  anomaly,  however,  is  rather  apparent 
than  real,  as  the  clerical  members  of  the 
Committee  have  a  precedency,  which  makes 
them  the  immediate  authority  to  which  their 
brethren  are  in  any  way  subject.  Besides, 
the  clerical  and  lay  members  of  such  a  Com 
mittee  are  generally  of  one  heart  and  one 
mind ;  and  such  has  long  been  the  case  in 
the  highly  important  diocese  in  question. 

7.  Are  the  Clergy  subject  to  Lay-Courts?  In 
this  matter  the  independence  of  the  American 
Clergy  is  absolute.  It  is  fully  established  in 
Ecclesiastical  Law,  that  the  Clergy  should  be 
tried,  in  all  cases,  by  their  Peers;  and  all 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  are  constituted  of  the 
Clergy  only.  Nobody  would  dream  of  pro- 
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posing  any  other  system  of  Ecclesiastical 
justice,  in  a  country  which  inherits  those 
notions  of  equal  rights,  which  the  British 
Constitution  secures  to  all  its  subjects — ex 
cept  the  Clergy. 

It  may  be  proper  for  the  writer  to  confess, 
that,  after  completing  his  theological  studies, 
he  entered  upon  his  ministry  with  strong 
prejudices  against  the  lay-element  as  existing 
in  the  American  Church.  His  impressions 
were  derived  from  books  alone.  For  eleven 
years  he  has  been  actively  engaged  in  the 
pastoral  work,  and  has  attended  many  Synods, 
and  enjoyed  rich  opportunities  of  intercourse 
with  the  most  venerated  members  of  the 
Church;  and  thus,  much  of  experience  with 
facts  and  with  men,  has  sufficed  to  change 
his  convictions  entirely,  while  he  retains  all 
the  principles  which  originally  made  him 
timid  as  to  lay  interference.  For  the  sake  of 
sacred  and  catholic  truth  he  doubted;  for 
the  sake  of  the  same  truth  he  doubts  no 
longer,  but  fully  agrees  with  Hirscher,  that  if 
we  would  see  it  pass  out  of  books  and  schools 
into  the  hearts  of  all  Christians,  we  must 
entrust  the  sacred  deposit  not  only  to  those 
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who  bear  the  Ark,  but  to  those  also  who  are 
needed,  in  troops  and  battalions,  for  its  guard 
and  its  defence.  The  people  must  be  prac 
tically  treated  as  a  royal  priesthood,  and 
made  to  feel  that  their  interests  are  insepa 
rable  from  those  of  the  Clergy. 

It  has  been  sometimes  suggested,  that  it 
would  be  better  if  the  Clergy  and  Laity  in 
Synods  were  divided  into  separate  Houses. 
Such  a  suggestion  could  not  be  made  as  the 
result  of  experiment.  No  Clergyman  in 
America  would  be  willing  to  have  it  so.  We 
vote  as  two  Houses,  but  we  deliberate  as  one. 
By  so  doing  we  save  time,  and  we  save 
infinite  trouble  also.  Matters  are  now  ex 
plained  and  settled  in  a  few  minutes,  which 
would  otherwise  be  passing  from  house  to  house, 
with  diplomatic  forms  and  intolerable  delays. 
But  the  great  thing  gained  is  a  harmony  of 
sentiment  and  of  feeling.  To  cherish  the 
idea  of  a  lay-interest  as  separate  from  the 
clerical-interest,  and  adverse  thereto,  is  fatal. 
Besides,  it  is  delightful  to  mingle,  as  a  Clergy 
man,  with  zealous  and  intelligent  Laymen,  in 
free  discussion  concerning  the  sacred  and  com 
mon  interests  of  the  Church,  The  practical 
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wisdom  of  the  Laic,  and  his  knowledge  of 
things  as  they  affect  the  people,  and  the  learn 
ing  of  the  Clergy,  and  their  stedfast  main 
tenance  of  essential  doctrine  and  catholic 
usage,  produce  a  combined  result,  which  is 
often  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  great  principles  involved  in  our  Constitu 
tional  system  of  Church  legislation. 

These    remarks,   made   in    frankness    and 
confidence,  as   to   beloved   brethren    in    the 
Lord,  are  offered  with  great  deference,  and 
with  no  spirit  of  dictation  as  to  the  course 
which  is  best  for  others.     In  the  same  spirit 
the  writer  submits  the  accompanying  labours 
of  translation  and  editing.    Made  under  many 
and  great  disadvantages,  and  with  no  effort 
to   produce    a   brilliant    literary   result,  but 
merely  to  bring  the  work  of  a  leading  mind 
of  the  age  faithfully  before  English  Catholics, 
he  is  aware  that  there  will  be  much  which 
critical  readers  must  regard  with  forbearance. 
Those   who   have  written  for   the   press  are 
probably  acquainted  with  the  great  import 
ance  of  proof-sheets,  as  suggesting  the  last 
amendments.      As   the    writer   sends  off  his 
manuscript    to    be    printed    three    thousand 
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miles  from  home,  and  is  obliged  to  depend 
upon  others  for  the  reading  of  proofs,  he  is 
deprived  of  all  opportunities  for  giving  a 
revisal  to  the  printed  page,  and  bespeaks 
commensurate  indulgence.  For  himself  alone 
he  would  not  think  this  caution  worth  while ; 
but  it  may  be  due  in  justice  to  the  Author, 
whom  he  would  wish,  in  all  respects,  to 
represent  to  the  Church  of  England,  with 
fidelity. 

Nor  can  he  conclude  without  expressing 
the  hope,  that  those  who  may  read  a  work,  in 
which  such  widely  separated  portions  of  the 
Church  are  united  for  a  practical  purpose, 
might  acid  a  fervent  prayer  to  the  Lord  and 
Master  of  us  all,  that  He  would  make  His 
children  more  and  more  to  "  agree  on  earth 
as  touching  one  thing,"  and  so  hasten  the 
time,  when  the  multitude  of  those  who  believe 
shall  be,  in  every  tiling,  of  one  heart  and  one 
mind,  striving  together  for  the  faith  of  the 
Gospel. 

A.  C.  C. 

Trinity  College,  Hartford, 
March  25,  1852. 


A  PRAYER  TO  BE  USED  IN  SYNODS. 

From  the  American  Prayer  Book.  ' 

ALMIGHTY  and  everlasting  God,  Who,  by  Thy  Holy 
Spirit,  didst  preside  in  the  councils  of  the  blessed 
Apostles,  and  hast  promised,  through  Thy  Son  Jesus 
Christ,  to  be  with  Thy  Church  to  the  end  of  the  world; 
we  beseech  Thee  to  be  present  with  the  Council  of  Thy 
Church  here  assembled  in  Thy  name  and  presence.  Save 
them  from  all  error,  ignorance,  pride,  and  prejudice;  and 
of  Thy  great  mercy,  vouchsafe,  we  beseech  Thee,  so  to 
direct,  sanctify,  and  govern  its  in  our  present  work,  by 
the  mighty  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  the  comfortable 
Gospel  of  Christ  may  be  truly  preached,  truly  received, 
and  truly  followed,  in  all  places,  to  the  breaking  down 
the  kingdom  of  sin,  Satan,  and  death ;  till  at  length  the 
whole  of  Thy  dispersed  sheep,  being  gathered  into  one 
fold,  shall  become  partakers  of  everlasting  life,  through 
the  merits  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour.  Amen. 
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AUTHOR'S   PREFACE. 


I  FORESEE  with  pain,  that  the  following 
treatise  will  give  a  shock  to  many  persons, 
and  among  them,  to  some  whom  I  highly 
respect  and  love.  Still  I  cannot  permit 
myself  to  spare  them  this  shock,  as  I  am 
convinced,  that  in  view  of  present  dangers 
and  necessities,  it  will  do  the  Church  good 
service  to  speak  out,  as  to  the  things  which 
I  have  observed  and  suggested.  I  have  not 
written  because  I  found  myself  in  the  humour 
to  tell  my  opinions,  but  because  I  felt  that  I 
had  a  duty  to  discharge  by  so  doing. 

On  some  points  I  have  frankly  expressed 
my  own  convictions ;  on  others,  I  have  only 
made  suggestions,  and  spoken  to  invite  dis 
cussion.  It  is  my  hope,  that  in  both  I  may 
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ensure  consideration.  My  views  will  be  fully 
satisfied,  if  only,  as  the  result,  whatever  tends 
to  cherish  Christian  faith  and  vitality,  may 
come  to  prevail,  or  at  least  to  maintain  its 
supremacy,  so  far  as  it  prevails  already. 
I  trust,  moreover,  that  I  may  be  able  to 
promote  a  similar  renunciation  of  personal 
aims  on  the  part  of  others  :  thus  encouraging 
submission  to  the  common  judgment,  instead 
of  flattering  an  assumption  of  infallibility. 
There  are  certain  habitual  and  inbred  opinions 
and  partizan  views,  wridely  diffused,  especially 
in  clerical  circles,  which  will  not  tolerate  any 
tendencies  or  sentiments  that  differ,  in  any 
particular,  from  their  own  standards.  Inca 
pable  of  calm  and  impartial  reflection,  this 
spirit  condemns  at  random,  and  persecutes 
with  all  the  passion  and  narrowness  of  its 
own  bitter  and  sour  disposition.  This  is 
surely  not  right.  It  does  nothing  to  meet 
existing  facts  and  circumstances.  The  times 
are  still  more  opinionated,  and  more  power 
ful  too,  than  the  most  thorough  impersonation 
of  pedagoguism  itself.  It  is  evident,  at  all 
events,  that  no  benefit  can  accrue  to  the 
Church,  while  its  inherent  energies  are  wasted 
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in  bitter  contention  sa,  internally  with  one 
another;  and  that  at  the  very  moment  when 
Antichrist,  by  daily  accessions  to  his  strength, 
furnishes  us  with  a  warning,  which  should 
excite  us  to  unity  of  sentiment  and  of  action. 
It  is  not  to  be  disputed,  that  the  situation 
of  the  various  dioceses  of  Germany  exhibits 
a  corresponding  variety  of  relation  to  the 
times ;  and  that  what  may  be  felt  as  a  press 
ing  exigency  in  one,  may,  by  no  means,  be 
so  regarded  in  another.  But  what  in  this  or 
that  particular  diocese  may  be  regarded  as 
of  no  importance,  should  not  on  that  account 
be  dismissed,  as  generally  inapplicable  to 
our  wants.  The  great  mental  agitations  of 
our  age,  which  are  shaking  all  Germany, 

a  In  a  similar  strain  concludes  Tommaseo : — "  tutte 
1'  anime  timorate  preghino  per  1'  esaltazione  di  tin  papa 
scrupoloso  imitatore  degli  Apostoli  nella  poverta  e  nel 
coraggio,  nell'  umilita  e  nella  gloria.  Degno  non  sono  di 

veder  tosto  dal  fatto  coronati  i  iniei  voti ma  cio  ch'  io 

gli  chieggo  ancora  si  e,  che  questo  mio  libra  non  risvegli  ne 
amari  risentimenti,  ne  vane  disputazioni;  che  alcuno  chierico, 
convinto  sino  ad  ora  della  contraria  dottrina,  nel  leggere 
queste  mie  pagine  seuta  nel  suo  cuore  la  voce  del  meglio, 
e  che,  nel  por  mente  alle  irrecusabili  autorita  per  me  alle- 
gate,  provi  i  primi  orrori  della  commossa  coscienza."  Roma  e 
il  Mondo. 
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have  already  affected  the  Church,  and  will 
yet  do  so  in  a  more  serious  manner.  They 
merit,  therefore,  the  most  earnest  consi 
deration,  even  on  the  part  of  those  who  con 
sider  themselves  secure,  whether  above  or 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  commotion  itself. 

Thus  far  had  I  brought  my  Preface,  and 
the  Treatise  which  follows  was  already 
printed,  when  the  late  events b,  in  my 
own  immediate  neighbourhood,  so  seri 
ously  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs.  What 
then  am  I  to  do  ?  Possibly  the  Church 
questions  of  the  day  are  thrown  irreparably 
into  the  rear  of  its  political  emergencies,  and 
my  labours  have  lost  all  practical  utility. 
Yet  I  think  such  is  not  the  case.  When 
Ecclesiastical  topics  thus  appear  to  withdraw 
themselves  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  only 
so  much  the  more  certainly  will  they  return 
again  in  the  immediate  future.  Yes,  indeed; 
and  these  late  occurrences  must  the  more 
forcibly  urge  us  to  a  consideration  of  our 

b  The  insurrection  which  devastated  the  Duchy  of  Baden, 
under  Struve  and  others,  in  1849.  A  full  account  of  the 
political  events  referred  to  by  Hirscher  may  be  found  in 
Blackwood,  Nos.  395,  397,  400,  408. 
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Ecclesiastical  condition  and  relations,  as  they 
clearly  disclose  the  fact,  that  the  issue  is  no 
longer  one  endangering  only  particular  Eccle 
siastical  interests  and  individuals,  but  rather 
one  which  threatens  the  very  existence  of  the 
Church. 

THE  AUTHOR. 

FEEIBUBG, 
May  24,  1849. 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


IT  is  an  historical  fact,  that  Christianity 
civilizes  a  people  only  in  proportion  as  it 
penetrates  them.  Where  the  dignity  of 
human  nature,  where  personal  freedom, 
genuine  brotherhood,  and  equal  laws,  are 
highly  estimated  by  a  nation ;  where  heart 
felt  good-will  pervades  it;  where  conde 
scension  and  beneficence,  truth  and  fidelity, 
temperance  and  chastity,  with  all  the  virtues 
of  public  and  private  life,  abound ;  there 
you  perceive  the  genuine  fruit  of  Chris 
tianity.  "  Very  true,"  you  say  ;  "  but  what 
would  you  infer  from  this  r"  I  infer,  that 
our  present  social  and  moral  condition  will 
be  fundamentally  improved,  so  soon  as  Chris 
tianity  comes  to  life  among  us.  This  I  have 
clearly  shewn  in  my  late  work  %  on  ( the 

"  Die  Nothwendigdigkeit  ciner  lebendhjen  Pflege  des positive)- 
Chr'utenthums  in  alien  klassen  der  Gesellschaft,  &c. 
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necessity  of  a  vital  interest  in  positive  Chris 
tianity  among  all  classes  of  society ;'  and 
in  another b,  on  '  the  social  relations  of  the 
Church  and  the  Times.'  We  must  begin 
at  the  centre,  and  build  out  towards  the 
circumference  :  without  this,  all  external 
alterations  and  ameliorations  will  be  of  no 
benefit  whatever. 

And  how  shall  Christianity  be  brought  to 
life  among  us  ?  I  had  confidence,  until 
lately,  in  the  efforts  of  the  State,  which, 
through  the  schools  it  was  establishing,  was 
able  to  do  a  substantial  service  in  this 
matter.  But  since  the  State  has  in  a 
measure  declared  itself  void  of  religious 
principle,  the  whole  task  devolves  upon  the 
Church  exclusively.  The  Church  is  now  the 
only  nursing-mother  of  Christianity  among 
us.  If  it  be  true  then,  that  the  greatest  of 
all  anxieties  should  be  to  see  a  genuine 
revival  of  Christianity  in  all  classes  of  the 
community,  it  is  to  the  Church  we  must  have 
recourse,  and  from  her  alone  can  we  look  for 
such  a  resuscitation. 

But  how  is  the  Church  herself  to  accomplish 

b  Die  Socialer  Zuslunde,  &c. 
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her  proposals  ?  We  ask,  not  with  any  doubt 
as  to  her  final  fulfilment  of  her  mission  as  to 
the  world  at  large,  but  more  especially  as  to 
the  present  moment :  how  shall  she  perform 
her  functions,  with  immediate  reference  to 
the  circumstances  and  wants  of  the  current 
times  ? 

First  of  all,  then,  the  Church,  by  her  newly- 
acquired  freedom — if  indeed  the  projected 
radical  measures  shall  be  carried  into  effect — 
is  brought  into  a  position  entirely  new;  and 
the  question  hence  arises,  whether  this  posi 
tion  be  favourable  or  not  to  her  carrying  out 
of  her  plans,  and  whether  in  defiance  of  the 
difficulties  of  so  novel  a  situation,  she  can  yet 
fulfil  her  mission. 

The  present,  therefore,  in  view  of  a  uni 
versal  lack  of  the  vitality  of  Christianity,  has, 
in  addition  to  its  general  necessities,  some 
that  are  special  and  peculiar  to  itself.  We 
now  propose  to  enquire,  what  these  special 
necessities  may  be ;  and  then  we  shall  be 
ready  to  ask,  in  what  way,  with  immediate 
reference  to  these  necessities,  the  Church  is 
to  discharge  her  offices  as  the  nursing-mother 
of  Christianity. 
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I.  The  Church  is  in  a  position  unknown  to 
her  for  fifteen  hundred  years.     By  the  con 
stitution  of  Frankfort,  "  she  has  the  right  of 
ordering   and  managing,   independently,  her 
own     concerns."      Consequently,     she    may 
henceforth,  without   restraint,   develope  and 
make  effective,  what   she  has   within  her  of 
life    and    constructive    art.     Without    being 
answerable  to  any  one,  she  may  educate  her 
teachers,  her  priests,  and  pastors,  and  con 
form  them  to  her  own   spirit  and  purposes. 
It  is  for  her  to  commission  them,  and  assign 
them    their   places,  as    she    may  think  best, 
according  to    their  qualifications  and  capa 
bilities.     She    may   oversee,  correct,  reward, 
or  punish  them,  and  no  one  is  authorized  to 
interfere  with  her,  or  to  impede  the  operation 
of  her  discipline.     Nor  is  this  all:  individuals 
may  associate  themselves  in  permanent  con 
federacies    for    the    furthering    of    the    vital 
interests    of  the   Church ;    or,  for   a    similar 
purpose,  they  may  from  time  to  time  assemble 
and  hold  discussions ;  or  the  whole  body  may 
convene    in   Synods,   and   resolve    upon    the 
great  and  common  concerns  of  the  Church. 
No   external  power  can  prevent  them   in  so 
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doing,  or  presume  to  overawe  them.  In  no 
wise  is  the  Church  restricted  as  to  freedom 
of  speech,  or  the  expression  of  her  Christian 
and  doctrinal  convictions.  She  may  give 
them  utterance,  with  no  one  to  hinder  her, 
whether  in  writings  or  in  preachings,  in 
public  or  in  private,  in  the  temple,  or  the 
school,  before  friends  or  foes.  Her  worship, 
moreover,  she  may  regulate  to  satisfy  herself. 
"  Every  German,"  to  quote  the  Constitution, 
"  is  unrestricted  in  the  public  and  private 
exercise  of  his  religion."  She  may  therefore 
develope  and  diffuse  among  the  people  what 
ever  of  life-giving  power  to  cleanse  and 
sanctify  is  contained  in  her  worship.  Nor 
in  the  administration  of  her  discipline  is  the 
Church  hereafter  to  be  trammeled.  In  the 
publication  of  her  ordinances,  or  in  the  award 
of  spiritual  penalties  designed  to  protect 
divine  precepts  and  ecclesiastical  regulations, 
she  is  subject  only  to  the  Canon  Law. 
Yet  more;  she  manages  her  own  property, 
and  in  future  need  not  fear  its  being  with 
drawn  from  her ;  nor  that  it  will  be  applied 
to  foreign  purposes,  withheld  by  the  grasp  of 
strangers,  dissipated  in  bootless  experiments, 
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or  spent  upon  inconsiderable  objects,  to  the 
injury  of  the  more  weighty  interests  of  the 
Church.  For  the  accomplishing  of  all  her 
plans,  whether  local  or  general,  she  has 
ensured  to  her  the  necessary  means.  And  is 
not  all  this  of  some  consequence?  To  this 
preliminary  question  we  boldly  venture  to 
reply,  that  the  Church,  in  the  full  exercise  of 
this  freedom,  is  in  a  condition  to  carry  on, 
with  an  energy  and  success  unknown  to  her 
state  of  bondage,  the  work  of  Christ  confided 
to  her  trust. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  all  this  is  but  one 
side  of  our  new  situation,  and  that  it  has 
another  side,  and  a  less  attractive  one.  For 
fifteen  centuries,  that  is  to  say,  ever  since  the 
State  has  been  Christianized,  the  Church  has 
always  been  more  or  less  intimately  related 
to  it.  Tt  may  well  be  thought,  that  relations 
of  such  long  standing,  and  so  bound  up  with 
her  entire  existence,  cannot  be  subjected, 
without  any  process  of  transition,  to  an  in 
stantaneous  rupture,  without  the  sacrifice  of 
many  advantages  derived  from  the  associa 
tion.  No  doubt  the  guardianship  of  the  tem 
poral  power,  and  its  intermeddling,  have  often 
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hitherto  stifled  the  development  and  activity 
of  the  Church's  life ;  an  assured  protection 
allowing  her  to  neglect  the  employment  of 
her  inherent  resources  and  faculties,  and 
begetting  lukewarm  ness  and  sloth,  But 
meanwhile,  on  the  other  hand,  the  coopera 
tion  of  the  State  has  not  been  without  its 
advantages.  It  maintained  schools,  in  which 
the  future  minister  of  souls  pursued  his  aca 
demic  education;  it  permitted  those  only, 
who  had  profited  in  this  preliminary  instruc 
tion,  to  undertake  the  study  of  Theology; 
and  it  exacted  of  those,  who  proposed  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  Church's  service,  a 
severe  proof  of  moral  and  practical  fitness. 
To  the  Incumbents  of  benefices  it  guaranteed 
the  consideration  due  to  their  respective  dig 
nities,  and  it  protected  them  in  the  exercise 
of  their  spiritual  functions.  It  confided  to 
them  the  inspection  of  primary  schools,  and 
thus  threw  open  a  fruitful  field  to  their  as 
siduity  as  instructors.  It  rigidly  enforced 
the  attendance  of  children  upon  the  schools, 
and  particularly  exacted  their  instruction  in 
religion,  thus  charging  itself  with  their  Chris 
tian  education.  It  ensured  the  protection  of 
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Incumbents  against  unjust  disturbance  in 
their  Livings,  and  provided  for  the  punish 
ment  of  offenders  in  case  of  avhy  conceivable 
outrage.  Tt  secured  the  peaceful  performance 
of  divine  service,  and  inflicted  salutary  penal 
ties  upon  public  immoralities.  It  protected 
the  general  and  local  property  of  the  Church, 
and  regularly  discharged  her  lawful  claims 
upon  the  public  purse.  It  made  a  profession 
of  the  Christian  faith  a  condition  of  official 
employment,  at  least  in  the  more  important 
directive  departments  of  the  public  service. 
In  consideration  of  these  and  other  important 
agencies,  it  had  a  certain  control  over  the 
legislation  and  action  of  the  Church — a 
control,  it  may  be  admitted,  which  sometimes 
preserved  her  from  one-sided  measures,  or 
relieved  her  in  temporary  emergencies;  and 
which,  even  when  it  entrenched  upon  her 
freedom,  was  not  devoid  of  beneficial  effects, 
in  reviving  the  sentiment  of  Church-rights,  and 
stirring  up  a  contest  in  which  her  strength 
was  renewed.  But  there  is  now  an  end  of 
this  whole  state  of  things.  More  or  less 
these  benefits  have  passed  away;  and  in 
place  of  them,  there  presses  upon  us  a  con- 
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fused  mass  of  difficulties,  which  it  is  now  my 
purpose  to  discuss.  But  let  it  be  observed 
at  the  outset,  that  it  was  the  most  notorious 
enemies  of  the  Church  who  voted  for  her 
liberation,  and  who,  by  the  assistance  of 
some  who  were  better  disposed,  carried  the 
measure  through  to  its  adoption.  As  it  is 
such  open  antagonists,  therefore,  to  whom 
we  owe  our  deliverance,  it  may  be  inferred, 
that  there  lies  something  at  the  bottom  of 
this  gift  of  freedom,  which  may  be  turned  to 
the  Church's  injury,  and  which,  in  their 
opinion,  will  be  sure  to  prove  injurious  to 
her  some  day  or  other.  A  donation  presented 
by  such  hands,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  sus 
picious. 

Among  the  immediate  dangers  which  this 
freedom  involves,  I  reckon,  in  the  first  place, 
that  of  apostacy.  To  quote  the  Constitution  : 
"  The  enjoyment  of  civil  and  political  pri 
vileges  shall  neither  be  dependent  upon,  nor 
limited  by,  religious  profession."  Again  : 
"  Every  German  shall  enjoy  entire  liberty  of 
conscience  and  of  creed."  And  again :  u  No 
body  shall  be  obliged  to  declare  his  reli 
gious  persuasion."  These  provisions  do  away 
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all  external  impediments  to  a  desertion  of 
the  Church,  and  are  actually  made  with 
reference  to  that  very  considerable  number, 
who  are  no  more  than  its  nominal  members. 
And  be  sure,  that  when  the  agitation  of 
minds,  which  to-day  is  directed  towards  poli 
tical  matters,  shall  betake  itself,  as  sooner 
or  later  must  be  the  case,  to  Ecclesiastical 
questions,  they  will  not  be  without  effect. 
All  those  who  have  abandoned  alike  their 
Church  and  their  faith,  are  prepared  before 
hand  to  become  the  victims  of  the  approach 
ing  agitation,  and  the  lower  grades  of  society, 
deluded  by  the  bait  of  economical  advan 
tages  which  will  be  set  before  them,  will 
prove  incapable  of  resisting  its  effects.  They 
will  be  addressed  in  such  language  as  this : 
"  The  property  of  the  Church  is  your  pro 
perty  ;  and  as  for  the  bugbears  wherewith 
the  parsons  have  so  long  enslaved  and  scared 
you,  laugh  at  them ;  you  are  free.  Con 
fession,  fasting,  the  observance  of  the  Lord's 
day,  the  pedantism  of  abstinence,  the  torture 
of  common  sense  by  bootless  instructions — 
all  that  is  but  Church  lumber,  antiquated  and 
thrown  aside." 
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The  same  sources  from  which  we  derive 
the  emancipation  of  the  Church,  have  also 
afforded  the  freedom  of  the  school.  Here, 
however,  is  the  second  dangerous  product  of 
the  new  principles.  What  does  the  Church 
gain  from  her  unlimited  freedom,  if  the  youth 
of  the  land,  that  richest  soil  for  the  timely 
implanting  of  a  living  Christianity,  is  taken 
away  from  her.  And  though  the  right  of 
religious  instruction  in  the  school  is,  indeed, 
not  denied  her;  who  does  not  understand 
that  instruction  is  not  education,  and  that  if 
her  worship  and  discipline  be  not  allowed  to 
go  hand  in  hand  along  with  tuition,  becoming 
altogether  the  groundwork  of  the  life,  the 
Church  neither  does,  nor  can,  fulfil  her 
mission  ?  If  the  Church  does  not  find  out 
means,  in  spite  of  her  new  position  with 
regard  to  schools,  to  lay  her  hand  upon 
youth,  and  form  its  character,  not  only  by 
teaching,  but  by  her  worship  and  Christian 
training,  then  will  her  life-giving  influence 
over  the  world  have  lost  more,  than  will  be 
gained  by  her  liberty.  It  is  to  be  feared, 
indeed,  that  in  many  cases  where  the  pastor, 
whether  by  the  extent  of  his  charge,  or  by 
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the  number  and  distance  of  his  schools,  may 
be  obliged  to  neglect  some  of  them,  there  no 
instruction  of  a  Christian  character  will  be 
afforded,  at  least,  when  the  schoolmaster 
refuses  to  take  the  task  upon  himself. 

The  school  is  free.  What  influence,  then, 
has  the  Church  over  the  normal  schools  ? 
Yet  the  Church-education  of  the  future 
schoolmaster  is  for  her  a  question  of  life. 
What  power  lias  she  over  the  teacher,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  functions  ?  Yet  it  is  all- 
important  to  her,  that  he  should  discharge 
them  in  a  Christian  and  Catholic  spirit. 
What  influence  has  she  over  the  books  and 
manuals  employed  in  popular  education  ? 
Yet  every  thing  is  involved  in  the  character 
of  these  books.  What  weight  has  she  in  the 
middle  and  higher  kinds  of  education  ?  In 
these  schools,  she  can  appoint  a  religious 
teacher,  and  probably  that  is  all:  and  thus 
she  will  see  institutions,  which,  through  her 
ministers,  she  has  more  or  less  governed 
heretofore,  passing  easily  into  hands  which 
know  them  not,  All  these  things,  are  they 
of  no  importance  ?  Alas  !  The  seat  of  the 
schoolmaster  is  the  throne  of  the  world. 
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Indeed,  if  the  Church  finds  no  means  of 
meeting  the  probable  results  of  the  principle 
about  to  become  established  among  us,  she 
will  pay  dear  for  her  independence. 

Henceforth,  we  may  say,  the  Church  can 
form  and  direct,  in  her  own  spirit,  her  teachers, 
priests  and  pastors ;  can  place  them  as  suits 
her  own  wisdom ;  and,  as  occasion  shall  be 
given,  can  freely  oversee,  correct,  or  punish 
them.  Fortunate  and  advantageous  as  such 
liberty  may  appear,  yet,  for  all  that,  it  is  not 
without  its  dangers.  The  Clergy  will  now  be 
brought  under  a  very  one-sided  training — a 
training  whereby,  in  spite  of  themselves,  they 
will  acquire  habits  too  nearly  approaching 
Pharisaism ;  too  monastical,  and  too  much 
separated  from  the  world,  in  which,  even 
tually,  all  their  labours  must  be  achieved. 
Such  training  will  tend  to  make  them  attach 
too  much  importance,  either  to  teaching,  on 
the  one  hand,  or  on  the  other  to  the  Service, 
(especially,  it  is  to  be  feared,  to  its  secondary 
and  least  considerable  parts,)  or  the  police  of 
the  Church,  and  matters  of  the  same  sort. 
These  two  tendencies  would  be  equally  in 
jurious,  and  the  means  of  preventing  such 
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and  other  partial  habits  must  be  sought  for 
with  solicitude.  Besides,  from  what  power 
are  to  proceed  the  nominations  of  the  Clergy  ? 
Under  what  control  is  the  right  of  patronage 
to  be  exercised  ?  What  share  are  the  people 
to  have  in  it  ?  And  then,  if  a  Minister,  le 
gally  instituted,  should  find  himself  subjected 
to  the  ill-will  or  to  the  opposition  of  his 
parishioners,  will  the  Church  have  the  power 
to  sustain  him  ?  If  the  parishioners,  whose 
Minister  is  suspended,  removed,  or  deposed, 
should  refuse  to  admit  another  Minister,  or 
should  retain  the  displaced  one  in  the  oc 
cupancy  of  his  Living,  how  is  the  Church 
authority  to  ensure  the  maintenance  of  its 
suspensions,  translations,  or  depositions  ;  or 
what  will  it  do,  when  a  parish  are  resolved, 
at  all  events,  to  keep  some  clerical  rogue 
as  their  Pastor,  and  will  not  permit  a  true 
shepherd  to  be  set  over  them  ?  In  these 
divers  cases,  the  want  of  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  the  State,  and  of  those  succours  which 
it  has  heretofore  afforded,  would  make  itself 
severely  felt. 

Again,  the  Church  may  avail  itself,  without 
shackles,  of  its  own  right  of  instruction.    Yes : 
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but  what  if  the  pupils  will  not  come  to  her  ? 
What  if  those,  whose  duty  it  is  to  instruct 
themselves  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  who  have  the  greatest  need  of 
such  instruction,  should  refuse  to  attend  its 
lessons  ?  That,  too,  may  happen,  as  nobody 
will  deny.  How  then  is  this  great  dilemma 
to  be  got  over  ?  I  suspect,  we  have  one 
disadvantage,  which  it  will  be  hard  to  over 
balance.  Freedom  of  action  in  such  matters 
has  been  given  to  a  class  of  persons,  who,  for 
their  own  benefit,  have  need  of  the  influence 
of  some  training  beyond  their  own. 

As  to  worship  and  discipline,  the  Church 
is  equally  given  up  to  herself.  "  But,"  says 
Walter,  in  his  treatise  on  the  rights  of  the 
Church,  "  the  Government  should  see  to  it, 
that  the  external  manifestations  of  religion 
should  always  be  in  correspondence  with  the 
progressive  development  of  the  civil  life.  It 
should  encourage,  by  its  own  laws,  the  modi 
fication  or  abandonment,  according  to  present 
exigencies,  of  antiquated  regulations,  created 
under  a  state  of  things  which  no  longer 
exists."  The  ground  of  this  authority  he 
finds  in  the  fact,  that  "  the  civil  life  being 
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more  prompt  in  its  progress  and  its  trans 
formations  than  that  of  the  Church,  the  State 
comes  more  readily  to  a  cognizance  of  her 
necessities,  and  is  better  able  than  she  is,  to 
see  them  supplied."  If  it  be  true,  then,  that 
the  Church,  to  keep  her  from  a  fatal  stag 
nation,  requires  necessarily  a  reforming  pres 
sure  from  without,  and  if  the  State  is  no 
longer  to  supply  it,  it  may  be  asked  with 
concern,  what  power  remains  to  affect  the 
Church's  worship  and  discipline  with  inces 
sant  vitality,  and  to  keep  them  up  with  the 
progress  of  the  times? 

In  virtue  of  her  new  position,  it  is  in 
cumbent  on  the  Church  to  take  some  care 
and  caution  as  to  its  property,  whether  local 
or  corporate.  It  is  expected,  no  doubt,  that 
the  Civil  power  will  hand  over  to  her  the 
estate,  of  which,  heretofore,  it  has  merely 
acted  as  the  trustee.  But  will  the  Civil 
power  do  this  ?  And  if  so,  yet  with  what 
conditions  ?  Will  not  the  Church  find  her 
self,  in  the  settlement,  cut  off  from  resources 
heretofore  enjoyed?  These  preliminaries  once 
arranged,  who  then  is  to  become  the  guardian 
of  this  whole  Church  property  ?  Who  will 
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take  upon  himself  such  an  immense  respon 
sibility  ?  What  securities  will  be  advanced, 
and  by  whom,  with  entire  satisfaction,  will 
the  control  be  administered  ?  If  a  clashing 
of  interests  should  arise  (as  arise  they  will) 
in  such  manner,  that  the  cause  must  be  made 
good  before  the  Civil  tribunals,  will  these 
Courts  trouble  themselves  to  sustain  the 
rights  of  lordly  Ecclesiastics  against  the 
poor  debtor  ?  Or  in  affording  their  assist 
ance,  for  example,  to  enforce  the  law  against 
some  negligent  or  fraudulent  debtor,  what 
will  be  the  impression  which  such  an  exe 
cution  will  make  upon  the  public?  How 
sorely  will  the  Church  be  the  sufferer  in  such 
a  case  !  As  to  religious  establishments,  or 
local  property,  will  not  the  local  govern 
ment  be  likely  to  levy  upon  these  such  taxes 
as  it  may  think  convenient  for  the  replenish 
ing  of  the  public  chest,  or  for  the  improve 
ment  of  schools,  or  for  other  purposes  of  this 
sort  ?  Where  such  schemes  prevail,  and 
measures  are  taken  accordingly,  who  will 
venture  to  say,  that  when  the  State  is  called 
upon  to  arbitrate,  it  will  not  reply,  that  the 
property  in  question  belongs  of  right  to  the 
H 
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community,  and  that  it  will  not  interfere  in 
their  local  affairs?  Or  suppose  that  a  portion, 
smaller  or  greater,  of  any  given  district  should 
separate  itself  from  the  Church,  would  it  not 
set  up  pretensions  to  a  proportionable  part 
of  the  property  of  the  Church  ?  Such  pre 
tensions  will  as  certainly  be  made,  as  it  is 
certain  that,  from  more  quarters  than  one, 
they  would  find  countenance  and  energetic 
support. 

Thus  then,  if  emancipation  has  brought 
the  Church  inestimable  privileges,  it  has,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  surely  placed  her  in  a 
position  replete  with  dangers  and  embarrass 
ments.  He  who  is  neither  blinded  by  devout 
hallucinations,  nor  by  an  ambitious  lust  of 
power,  will  hardly  give  himself  up  to  the 
inconsiderate  and  exaggerated  transports 
which  have  been  generated  by  the  late  ac 
quisitions  of  the  Church.  He  may  be  tempted, 
on  the  contrary,  to  question  himself,  whether 
there  has  not  been  more  lost  than  has  been 
gained c. 

c  Stappaerts  is  no  friend  of  establishments,  and  here  he 
interposes  with  a  note,  as  follows:  "  La  lecture  attentive 
des  pages,  dans  lesquelles  Dr.  Hirscher  parait  deplorer  la 
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I  believe,  for  my  part,  that  a  condition  of 
perils  and  of  combat  may  become  infinitely 
more  favourable  to  the  Church,  than  a  con- 


separation  de  1'Eglise  et  de  1'Etat,  porte  a  croire  qu'elles 
ont  pour  but,  moins  d'exprimer  une  opinion  personnelle, 
que  d'indiquer  au  clerge  ses  charges,  ses  devoirs,  et  ses 
responsabilites.  II  n'est  point  de  tutelle  etrangere,  comme 
il  va  le  dire  immediatement,  qui  vaille  Pindependauce,  meme 
dans  la  persecution.  Le  sceptre  des  empereurs  et  le  glaive 
des  conquerants  furent  toujours  pour  1'Eglise  plutot  un 
fardeau  qu'un  appui.  En  preteudant  la  proteger,  ils  ne 
firent  que  refouler  sa  force  propre  et  etouffer  sa  vie.  I'uis- 
sante,  spiritualiste  et  vrairnent  chretienne  aux  trois  premiers 
siecles  de  son  existence,  elle  osa  s'allier  au  paganisme  sous 
les  Cesars,  et  n'apprit  d'eux  qu'a  se  materialise!1  et  a 
enfariter  cette  deplorable  lepre,  qui  la  defigure  encore  de 
nos  jours,  et  qu'on  nomine  pouvoir  temporel.  Impuissant 
a  secourir  1'Eglise,  1'Etat  Test  bien  plus  a  lui  soumettre 
1'homme ;  et  ici  encore  leur  independance  mutuelle  est  un 
des  plus  beaux  triomphes  des  temps  modernes.  EfFacer 
la  religion  de  la  loi,  c'est  proclamer  Padoration  en  esprit,  et 
en  verite.  On  commande  une  religion  qui  ne  consiste  qu'en 
des  actes  purement  exterieurs,  parce  qu'elle  est  tout  entiere 
saisissable  par  la  loi.  Mais  quelle  puissance  pourrait  ini- 
poser  la  religion  de  Pesprit?  La  foi,  la  purete  de  coeur, 
Pamour  de  Dieu,  qui  en  forment  1'essence,  sont-ce  la  des 
choses  qu'il  sumt  de  decreter  pour  les  voir  naitre  ?  Quant 
au  culte  exterieur,  on  sait  que  dans  une  religion  spirituelle, 
la  pai'tie  qui  tombe  sous  les  sens  n'a  de  valeur,  qu'autant 
que  la  disposition  de  Pame  y  reponde.  Ainsi  le  mettre  dans 
la  loi,  c'est  y  mettre  en  meme  temps  la  profanation  et  le 
sacrilege. 
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venient  and  facile  resort  to  the  secular  arm. 
I  believe,  that  in  view  of  the  inevitable  and 
proximate  contrarieties  which  threaten  her, 
she  will  be  forced  to  call  up  all  the  energies 
of  her  nature,  and  will  thus  reveal  and  deve- 
lope  in  herself  a  freshness  and  an  overflow 
of  vitality,  to  which  she  has  long  been  a 
stranger.  It  is  all-important  for  her  to  take 
a  vigorous  start,  and  to  put  forth  all  the 
powers  with  which  she  is  endowed.  If  she 
fails  to  do  this,  she  will  soon  be  taught  what 
it  is  to  have  no  dependence,  save  on  one's 
self,  and  yet  to  be  incapable  of  self-support. 

Well,  but  in  what  consists  this  new  start? 
and  what  are  those  inherent  faculties,  which 
she  is  called  upon  to  develope  ?  The  greater 
part  of  the  Bishops  of  Germany  have  lately 
met  at  Wiirzburg,  to  discuss  the  current 
questions  of  the  Church.  Is  there  not  even 
here  a  start,  such  as  no  one  has  seen  for  a 
long  time  ?  Is  not  such  a  Convention  a 
development  of  Church  power,  corresponding 
to  the  dangers  of  the  epoch  ?  Yes,  indeed, 
even  a  Convention  of  Bishops  is  a  develop 
ment  of  progress  and  of  power ;  and  yet  it  is 
but  a  prelude  to  further  advances,  and  is  but 
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part  of  a  power  which  lies  in  the  Church, 
and  must  be  developed  by  her.  For  in  civil 
matters,  to  what  purpose  is  it,  when  only 
princes  hold  a  Congress,  and  make  their  own 
resolves  ?  It  is  a  good  beginning,  and  an 
indispensable  one;  but  they  remain  power 
less  and  divided,  unless  the  people  will  stand 
by  them,  and  give  them  their  acquiescence, 
and,  if  need  be,  their  active  support.  It  is 
precisely  so  with  such  a  Synod  of  Bishops. 
It  is  ineffectual  and  powerless,  unless  the 
Clergy  and  Laity  bear  their  part  in  it :  and 
this  fact,  our  assembled  Bishops  have  full 
well  comprehended,  inasmuch  as  they  have 
endeavoured  to  find  the  means  of  inspiring 
and  moving  the  Clergy  to  an  active  interest 
in  the  existing  necessities  of  the  Church. 
Yes,  with  this  purpose,  they  have  recalled 
to  life  her  Synodical  Institutions ;  affording 
to  the  Clergy  a  mental  stimulant,  and  an 
opportunity  for  the  expression  of  their  various 
views,  wishes,  and  counsels;  in  the  conviction 
that  the  dead-letter  of  laws  on  paper,  can  no 
longer  effect  what  the  epoch  requires. 

But  the  question  now  arises,  whether  the 
convoking  of  Diocesan  Synods  is  to  be  the 
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instrument  of  acquiring  for  the  Bishops  an 
adequate  support  among  the  people,  in  giving 
efficiency  to  Church-power,  in  overcoming 
existing  dangers,  and  meeting  the  exigencies 
of  the  times.  That  depends,  I  suppose, 
altogether  on  the  spirit  with  which  these 
Synods  shall  be  convoked,  and  carried  into 
effect.  Let  me  explain  this  opinion. 

It  is  a  well-understood  scriptural  idea,  that 
the  Church  is  a  body  composed  of  members, 
of  ministries,  operations,  and  divers  gifts:  for 
to  one  is  given  by  the  Spirit  the  word  of  wisdom; 
to  another  the  word  of  knowledge  by  the  same 
Spirit,-  to  another  faith  by  the  same  Spirit; 
to  another  the  gifts  of  healing  by  the  same 
Spirit ;  to  another  the  working  of  miracles, 
etc.d  All  these  gifts  should  serve  to  the 
same  end,  that  is,  to  the  common  body,  the 
united  Church.  So  then  it  is  said  of  the 
Lord,  that  He  gave  some  Apostles;  and  some 
Prophets;  and  some  Evangelists;  and  some 
Pastors  and  Teachers;  but  all  these  are— -for 
the  perfecting  of  the  Saints,  for  the  work  of 
the  Ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of 
Christ*.  As  then  it  was  in  the  beginning, 
d  ]  Cor.  xii.  8.  e  Eph.  iv.  11. 
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so  is  it  now.  In  a  Diocese  of  some  hundred 
thousand  souls,  among  a  numerous  and 
learned  Clergy,  and  among  the  Laity  who 
compose  it,  is  found  at  hand  an  immense 
magazine  of  spiritual  faculties ;  a  vast  trea 
sury  of  truly  Christian  intelligences,  of  vir 
tues  thoroughly  apostolic,  of  long  and  pre 
cious  experiences  in  all  the  questions  of  life ; 
combined  with  great  practical  shrewdness 
and  dexterity.  These  faculties,  just  as  much 
as  the  miraculous  gifts  formerly  infused  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  are  given  for  the  common 
body  of  the  Church,  and  by  this  common 
body  should  be  employed  to  good  effect ; 
each  in  its  own  place,  working  together 
the  common  benefit.  When  the  Diocesan 
Synods,  then,  are  so  constituted  as  effectu 
ally  to  bring  together  all  the  controlling 
moral  and  intellectual  forces  of  the  com 
munity,  and  when  they  are  so  organized  that 
every  gift,  every  intelligence,  every  earnest 
aspiration,  every  individual  capability,  can 
make  itself  felt,  and  contribute  its  due  pro 
portion^ — then  indeed  will  they  accomplish 
what  is  expected  from  them.  From  all 
quarters  of  the  community  will  be  heard  the 
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inquiries — "  what  are  our  wants" — "  what  our 
desires" — "what  our  complaints" — and  "what 
remedies  can  we  discover?"  There  will  be  a 
universal  attention,  a  general  waking-up,  to 
the  present  interests  of  the  Church.  And 
when,  further,  the  best  disposed  and  the  best 
informed  men  shall  consider  with  earnestness 
and  with  wisdom,  the  matters  laid  before 
them  by  Ecclesiastical  authority;  when  they 
shall  present  their  united  propositions,  and 
submit  their  views  to  a  common  examination; 
the  whole  diocese  will  follow  their  delibera 
tions  with  attentive  interest,  and  will  begin 
to  take  part  in  the  concerns  of  the  Church, 
which  will  thus  be  invested  with  an  illumi 
nating  attractiveness  never  discovered  here 
tofore.  Moreover,  when  their  measures  and 
ordinances  come  to  be  published — measures 
in  the  adoption  of  which  so  many  will  have 
cooperated,  and  which,  perhaps,  they  will 
often  have  been  the  first  to  propose  to  their 
chief  pastors — they  will  go  forth  to  the  world, 
not  now  as  mere  paper-ordinances,  but  as  the 
common  conviction,  the  common  feeling,  the 
common  will:  and  the  members  of  the  Synod, 
in  returning  to  their  respective  homes,  will 
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assist  in  giving  credit  to  their  doings,  and 
will  ensure  their  general  reception.  Besides, 
if  it  should  be  necessary  to  oppose  a  popular 
wish,  to  publish  censures,  or  to  inflict  penal 
ties,  nobody  could  then  excuse  himself  from 
according  his  submission  and  respect.  The 
sentence  of  the  Bishop  could  not  be  re 
presented  as  the  mere  pleasure  of  an  indi 
vidual,  but  must  be  viewed  as  the  judgment 
and  vote  of  the  common  body,  and  would 
find  for  its  defenders,  throughout  the  whole 
country,  the  dispersed  members  of  the  Synod. 
It  is  further  natural,  that  every  thing  discussed 
and  decided  in  the  Diocesan  Council,  after 
being  ratified  by  the  chief  Pastor,  should  be 
also  published  in  the  several  Chapters.  There 
again  will  be  found  members  of  the  Synod, 
who  will  support  its  decision,  and  who  will 
inspire  their  associates  with  a  hearty  con 
currence  in  results,  to  which  they  will  have 
been  personal  contributors. 

Hence  arises  the  question,  whether  it  is 
not  well  that  Synods  should  be  actually 
organized  in  the  manner  thus  indicated: 
whether  such  an  organization,  such  a  new 
impulse  and  expansion,  of  all  the  available 
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powers  of  the  Church,  be  destitute  of  historical 
precedent ;  whether  it  be  not  truly  Christian, 
and  therefore  truly  Catholic. 

If  we  take  up  the  New  Testament,  we  find 
that,  in  primitive  times,  the  question,  to  whom 
it  belongs  finally  to  decide  and  to  conclude 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Church,  was  not  as  yet 
apparently  opened,  and  that  in  every  dis 
cussion,  the  ruling  principle  was  that  of  the 
community ;  that  of  the  brotherhood ;  that 
which  gave  to  every  existing  faculty  the 
privilege  of  cooperation.  Thus  it  is  neither 
Peter,  nor  the  eleven  united,  who  nominate 
the  Apostle  to  succeed  in  the  place  of  Judas. 
Peter  desires  the  assistance  of  the  faithful, 
in  proposing  worthy  men,  among  whom  the 
lot  should  designate  whom  the  Lord  had 
chosen  f.  Nor  is  it  again  the  Apostles  alone 
who  give  deacons  to  the  congregation  :  the 
community  itself  chooses  them,  and  presents 
them  for  the  imposition  of  hands*.  When 
the  fugitives  of  Jerusalem  are  spread  abroad 
in  Phoenicia,  in  Cyprus,  and  Antioch,  and 
when,  in  this  last-named  city,  a  multitude  of 
the  inhabitants  are  converted  to  the  faith  of 
f  Acts  i.  15.  8  Acts  vi.  1. 
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Christ ;  it  is  the  whole  Church  at  Jerusalem 
which  sends  Barnabas  thence,  to  acquaint 
himself  with  their  affairs h.  When  that  im 
portant  question  presents  itself  about  the 
circumcision  of  the  Gentiles,  Paul,  Barnabas, 
and  other  brethren,  are  sent  to  Jerusalem, 
to  have  the  question  decided.  But  it  was 
not  to  the  Apostles  only  that  they  were  sent ; 
they  were  to  consult  the  elders  with  them ; 
for  so  it  is  written,  they  determined  that  Paul 
and  Barnabas,  and  certain  other  of  them,  should 
go  up  to  Jerusalem,  unto  the  Apostles  and  Elders 
about  this  question1.  So  then,  arriving  at  Jeru 
salem,  they  were  received  of  the  Church,  and 
of  the  Apostles  and  Elders,  and  the  matter  was 
taken  into  consideration.  Who  then  took 
part  in  the  deliberations  ?  The  sacred  text 
says,  The  Apostles  and  Elders  came  together  for 
to  consider  of  this  matter ].  Thus,  then,  the 
principle  was  recognised  at  Jerusalem,  that 
the  Elders  should  give  their  vote,  as  well  as 
the  Apostles.  In  the  debate  itself,  there  was 
much  speaking,  pro  and  con,  before  Peter  and 
James  had  expressed  their  opinions.  The 
discourse  of  Peter,  and  the  narrative  of  Paul, 
h  Acts  xi.  22.  '  Acts  xv.  2.  j  Acts  xv.  6. 
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settle  the  question.  The  proposal  of  James 
brings  it  to  a  conclusive  result.  But  who 
passed  the  final  decree  ?  Their  document 
plainly  indicates.  The  Apostles,  and  Elders, 
and  Brethren,  so  runs  the  Encyclical  Letter, 
send  greeting  unto  the  brethren  which  are  of  the 
Gentiles  in  Antioch,  and  Syria,  and  Cilicia. 
Forasmuch  as  we  have  heard,  that  certain  which 
went  out  from  us  have  troubled  you.  .  .  .  We 
have  sent  therefore  Judas  and  Silas,  who  shall 
also  tell  you  the  same  things  by  mouth.  For  it 
seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us,  to  lay 
upon  you  no  greater  burden  than  these  necessary 
things ;  that  ye  abstain  from  meats  offered  to 
idols,  and  from  blood,  and  from  things  strangled, 
and  from  fornication k.  It  is,  then,  from  the 


k  Acts  xv.  23.  Demoulin  meets  the  current  objection  to 
this  citation,  so  far  as  it  includes  the  Laity,  very  satis 
factorily.  "  Their  "formula,"  he  says,  "  is  positive :  the 
Apostles,  Elders,  and  Brethren.  ...  I  am  well  aware  that  the 
presence  of  laics  in  this  Council  is  disputed.  The  Latin 
reads,  simply,  Apostoll  ct  seniores  fratres.  But  the  con 
junction  is  not  wanting  in  the  Greek,  where  St.  Chrysostom 
reads,  /cal  aSeAcpoi.  Otherwise,  what  force  in  qualifying  the 
priests  as  brethren,  or  believers?  Why  not  the  Apostles 
also  ?  Is  it  not  evident  that  the  expression  has  the  same 
force,  as  when  it  immediately  follows :  his  qui  sunt  Antiochi<r, 
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Apostles  and  Elders  that  the  decision  ema 
nates.  And  so  subsequently  every  where, 
when  this  decree  is  reported  to  the  faithful, 
it  is  delivered  as  the  common  prescription  of 
the  Apostles  and  Elders  at  Jerusalem.  And 
as  they  went  through  the  cities,  says  the  text, 
they  delivered  them  the  decrees  for  to  keep,  that 
were  ordained  of  the  Apostles  and  Elders  *.  So 
too,  Paul  went  through  Syria  and  Cilicia,  con 
firming  the  Churches,  commanding  them  to  keep 
the  precepts  of  the  Apostles  and  Elders10.  How 

fit  Syrite,  et  Cilicia;,  fratribus  ex  gentlbus  ?  But  it  does  not 
depend  on  a  single  word ;  the  entire  passage  attests  the 
presence  of  laics.  Who  were  the  Church,  in  verse  fourth, 
hy  whom  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  received  even  before  they 
were  welcomed  by  the  Apostles  and  Elders  ?  The  text  has 
been  further  tortured,  to  prove  that  there  were  no  presbyters 
present ;  the  words  being  taken  as  descriptive  of  bishops,  as 
ntjed  brethren,  or  as  temporarily  called  presbyters — there 
being  as  yet  no  mere  priests  ordained — so  they  say!  But  is 
it  credible  that  the  Church,  which  had  deacons  the  first  year 
of  its  existence,  had  as  yet,  after  sixteen  or  seventeen  years, 
no  priests  ?  Granting,  however,  that  there  were  no  priests 
present  at  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  ;  yet  is  it  incontestable 
that  laics  were  ;  and  that  is  the  reason  why  they  had  their 
place  in  subsequent  Councils." 

1    Acts  xvi.  4. 

in  Acts  xv.  41 .  The  author's  quotation  follows  the  Vul 
gate,  but  there  is  nothing  to  his  purpose  in  the  Greek,  nor 
in  the  authorized  English  Version. 
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far  the  Elders  were  concerned  in  matters  of 
Church  government  in  the  earliest  times  of 
Christianity,  is  sufficiently  evident  from  what 
follows.  Having  called  the  Elders  of  Ephesus 
to  Miletus,  St.  Paul  thus  expresses  himself  in 
the  conclusion  of  the  discourse,  in  which  they 
are  addressed  by  him:  Take  heed  therefore 
unto  yourselves,  and  to  all  the  Jlock,  over  the 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  overseers, 
to  feed  the  Church  of  Godn.  Paul  therefore 


»  Acts  xx.  28.  The  argument  turns  upon  the  force  of  the 
original  Greek,  as  rendered  by  the  Vulgate :  viz.  fyiSs  .  .  . 
eflero  eVicT/c^Trous  TroijucuVeu/  r^v  fKK\T}ffla.v .  Extremes  meet. 
The  Koman  Church,  by  confounding  the  Orders  of  the 
Apostle  and  Presbyter,  often  makes  her  theologians  talk 
like  Presbyterians.  The  primitive  Church,  closely  followed 
by  our  own,  and  knowing  but  the  three  Orders,  of  Apostle 
or  Angel,  Presbyter  or  Priest,  and  Deacon  or  Almoner,  seems, 
in  all  its  records,  perfectly  consistent  in  this  matter.  The 
word  Bishop,  like  its  synonyme  Pastor,  with  the  early 
Fathers,  and  with  the  inspired  writers,  is  frequently  yencric, 
including  the  specific  Orders  of  Apostles  and  Elders,  which 
were  alike  Episcopal  in  character,  but  not  in  degree ;  for 
while  the  Elders  of  Ephesus  were  but  Bishops  over  their 
own  congregations,  it  is  plain  enough,  from  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul,  that  Timothy  was  Bishop  over  them  and  their 
flocks  together.  This  simple  fact  makes  the  whole  matter 
so  clear,  that  one  wonders  how  a  scriptural  argument  has 
been  constructed,  in  favour  of  clerical  parity,  on  the  mere 
equivoque  of  the  word  Bishop,  which  even  in  the  days  of 
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calls  the  Presbyters  of  the  Church  of  Ephesus 
Bishops;  declares  them  constituted  such  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  shews  it  to  be  part  of 
their  mission,  to  "  rule  the  Church  of  God." 
The  words,  Quos  posuit  Spirilus  Sanctus  regere 
Ecclesiam  Dei,  are  addressed  to  them;  that 
is,  to  the  Elders  of  the  Church  of  Ephesus. 
And  as  at  Ephesus,  so  also  in  all  other  places 
where  Christian  congregations  were  esta 
blished,  the  Apostle  ordains  Elders,  and  com 
mits  to  them  these  pastoral  functions.  It 
was  so  at  Philippi0.  He  commissions  Timothy 
and  Titus  to  attend  to  the  ordination  of  others. 
In  the  Epistles  which  he  addresses  to  them, 

Ignatius  seems  to  have  designated  the  Apostle,  rather  than 
the  Presbyter,  by  way  of  eminence;  and  which  finally  settled 
upon  the  chief  Pastor,  as  the  words  Apostle  and  Angel  were 
necessarily  restricted  to  the  original  Apostles,  and  to  the 
heavenly  host. 

0  Phil.  i.  I.  The  enumeration  of  Bishops  and  Deacons  in 
this  place,  meaning  evidently  Parochial  Bishops  only,  is 
another  stone  of  stumbling.  But  how  could  their  Diocesan 
Bishop,  Epaphroditus,  be  addressed  with  them,  when  he 
himself  bore  the  letter  to  them,  and  is  commended  to  them 
therein,  as  their  Apostle,  in  express  words  ?  The  words, 
v/jLcav  Se  a.ir6ffTo\ov  as  opposed  to  ffvvzpybv  /ecu  (TvffTpaTKaTriv 
fiov,  (Phil.  ii.  25.)  are  emphatic,  and  the  context  (as  well 
as  the  word  Apostle  here  noted)  perfectly  agrees  with 
history,  in  the  fact  that  Epaphroditus  was  their  Bishop. 
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we  discover  what  functions  the  Apostle  assigns 
to  Presbyters.  He  names  them  Bishops  again, 
that  is,  overseers,  or  pastors:  and  he  requires 
of  them  that  they  should  be  skilful  in  teach 
ing  Christian  doctrine,  and  in  refuting  its 
adversaries.  He  demands  that  they  should 
be  persons  who  had  acquired  a.  good  reputa 
tion  alike  among  those  without,  and  in  the 
communion  of  the  Church;  that  they  should 
know  how  to  rule  the  congregation  well,  and  to 
maintain  its  discipline;  and  that  they  should 
shew  their  capability  to  do  this,  by  the  manner 
in  which  they  managed  their  own  families1'. 
At  the  period  in  which  St.  Peter  directs  his 
Catholic  Epistle  to  the  Christians  of  Pontus, 
Gallacia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia, 
these  Presbyters  would  seem  to  be  the  pre 
sidents  and  pastors  of  all  the  Churches 
included  in  the  vast  circuit  of  those  coun 
tries'1.  In  all  these  regions,  the  Apostle 

P  1  Tim.  iii.  1—7.  Tit.  i.  7—9. 

i  The  argument  is  not  conclusive,  if  the  author  means 
that  the  Elders  and  Pastors  of  these  Churches  were 
Presbyters  only;  for  St.  Peter,  whom  no  one  denies  to  be 
an  Apostle,  calls  himself  an  Elder  in  the  same  Epistle. 
It  is  not  denied  that  a  Bishop,  in  the  modern  and  specific 
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recognises  no  other  presidents  of  the  Churches, 
than  these  same  Elders.  As  such,  he  writes 
to  them:  The  Elders  which  are  among  you  I 
exhort,  who  am  also  an  Elder.  .  .  .  Feed  the 
flock  of  God  which  is  among  you,  taking  the 
oversight  thereof,  not  by  constraint,  but  will 
ingly ;  not  for  filthy  lucre,  but  of  a  ready  mind; 
neither  as  being  lords  over  God's  heritage,  but 
being  ensamples  to  the  flock'.  Thus  then  the 
Apostle  assigns  to  them,  (as  part  of  the  func 
tions  of  pastors,)  to  be  overseers  and  exem 
plars,  and  warns  them  against  indolence, 
avarice,  and  ambition.  So  too,  St.  Jerome, 
in  his  Commentary  upon  the  Epistle  of  Paul 


sense  of  the  word,  is  a  Prk'st  or  Elder  likewise;  arid  the 
primitive  Bishops,  living  on  the  closest  terms  with  their 
Presbyters,  distinguished  from  them  by  no  feudal  or  even 
conventional  titles  of  rank,  and  identifying  themselves  in 
every  way  with  their  Clergy,  might  very  naturally  be  in 
cluded  in  one  common  exhortation  to  all  Pastors,  without 
troublesome  particularizing,  at  least  by  an  Apostle  who 
takes  pains  to  assert  his  own  share  in  the  Presbyterate, 
as  if  on  purpose  to  soften  any  seeming  disrespect  to  those 
Elders,  among  the  Churches  of  Asia  Minor,  who  were  also 
Apostles.  This  question,  however,  in  no  wise  concerns  our 
author's  general  argument,  for  the  common  share  of  Bishops 
and  Presbyters  in  the  oversight  of  the  Church. 
r  1  Peter  v.  1—3. 
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to  Titus,  affirms:  anteqvam  diaboli  instinct/u 
studia  in  Ecclesia  fierent  .  .  .  cornmuni  Presby- 
terorum  consilio  Ecclesi<%  gubernabantur  *:  and 
he  affirms  nothing  that  is  not  historically  true, 
if  it  be  always  understood  that  the  Presbyters 
governed  the  Churches,  not  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  Apostles,  but  under  their  supervision. 

Those  who  subsequently  exercised  supreme 
jurisdiction  over  the  Church,  as  successors  of 
the  Apostles,  in  districts  to  which  they  were 
appointed,  found  every  where  in  full  vigour 
this  government  of  the  Presbyters:  that  is  to 
say,  the  regiment  of  the  Churches  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Presbyters.  And  as  in  Church 
concerns,  the  Apostles  themselves  had  done 
nothing  without  the  Elders,  it  could  not  enter 
their  minds  to  change  an  order  of  things  thus 


8  The  notorious  leaning  of  St.  Jerome  to  the  opposite 
extreme,  in  a  day  when  the  Episcopate  was  assuming  an 
undue  preeminence  over  the  Presbyterate,  is  easily  ac 
counted  for :  but  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  extremes  meet, 
when  Papists  and  Presbyterians  employ  him  in  destroying 
the  Episcopal  Order;  the  former  to  elevate  the  Pope,  and 
the  latter  to  elevate  themselves.  Our  author,  however, 
employs  him  quite  legitimately,  and  carefully  guards  him 
self  from  being  understood,  as  an  advocate  of  the  system  of 
Geneva. 
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left  to  them  by  Apostolic  authority;  nor,  in 
their  Churches  and  Church  relations,  either 
to  venture,  or  to  desire,  to  ordain  any  thing 
without  the  cooperation  of  their  Presbyters. 
This  community  in  the  government,  begotten 
of  the  very  essence  of  the  Church,  employ 
ing,  like  a  body  instinct  with  life,  the  natural 
agency  of  each  individual  organ  and  member, 
was  already  a  matter  of  custom,  was  a  prin 
ciple  of  long  standing.  It  was  not,  indeed, 
in  form,  a  mere  College  of  Presbyters,  pre 
sided  over  by  the  Bishop  as  first  among  his 
peers,  and  deciding  by  the  plurality  of  votes, 
so  that,  like  the  President  of  a  College,  he 
should  be  bound  to  submit  to  a  majority;  but, 
as  a  successor  of  the  Apostles,  and  finally 
responsible,  in  person,  for  any  measure 
adopted  or  rejected,  it  was  requisite  that  all 
Church  legislation  should  have  his  assent; 
and  whenever  this  assent  was  withheld,  any 
measure  or  undertaking  of  the  Presbyters 
alone  was  entirely  without  authority,  and 
void  of  force.  The  Bishop,  with  the  College 
of  Presbyters,  the  College  of  Presbyters  with 
the  Bishop — such  was  the  constitution  of  the 
Church  which  we  are  considering. 
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This  state  of  things  prevailed  through  the 
first  three  centuries.  It  was  St.  Cyprian's 
postulate,  "  that  the  Bishop,  as  accountable 
to  God  for  his  conduct,  enjoys  in  the  govern 
ment  of  the  Church  a  free  control  of  his  own 
will*."  And  yet,  lofty  as  were  his  views  of 
the  Episcopal  prerogative  and  dignity,  on  the 
one  hand,  he  was,  notwithstanding,  faithful 
on  the  other,  to  the  entire  spirit  of  Christian 
legislation,  to  the  example  of  the  Apostles, 
and  to  the  existing  Apostolical  customs. 
Thus  he  writes  to  the  Elders  and  Deacons 
of  his  own  Church,  declaring  that,  "  from  the 
beginning  of  his  Episcopate,  he  had  been 
determined  to  undertake  nothing  from  his 
private  judgment,  without  consulting  them, 
and  gaining  the  assent  of  the  people"." 
Again  he  says,  "  It  is  due  to  propriety,  to 
discipline,  and  even  to  the  credit  of  us  all, 
that  the  Bishops  coming  together,  with  the 


*  Prsepositus  habet  in  Ecclesioe  administratione  voluntatis 
suoe  liberum  arbitrium,  rationern  actus  sui  Domino  reddi- 
turus.  Ep.  Ixxii. 

»  Quando  a  primordio  episcopatus  mei  statuerim,  nihil 
sine  consilio  vestro,  et  sine  consensu  pleuis,  mca  privatim,  sen- 
tentia  gerere.  Ep.  xiv. 
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Clergy,  certain  also  of  the  stedfast  Laity 
being  present,  to  whom  all  honour  should  be 
given  for  their  fidelity  and  reverence,  should 
settle  every  thing  with  the  sanction  of  com 
mon  counsels1."  Again,  "No  decree  can  be 
established  which  does  not  appear  to  be 
ratified  by  the  consent  of  the  plurality y." 
He  also  lays  it  down  as  a  rule  of  action, 
never  to  administer  holy  Orders  without 
having  consulted  both  the  Clergy  and  Laity 
about  the  candidate.  "  In  the  Ordering  of 
Clerks" — so  he  writes — "  we  are  wont  to  take 
your  advice  beforehand,  and  with  common 
deliberations  to  weigh  the  character  and 


x  Verecundise  et  discipline  et  vitee  ipsi  omnium  nostrum 
convenit,  ut  Prsepositi  cum  clero  convenientes,  prsesente  et 
stantium  plebe,  [sic]  quibus  et  ipsis  pro  fide  et  timore  suo 
honor  habendus  est,  disponere  omnia  consilii  communis 
religione  possimus.  Ep.  xix.  This  citation  is  also  made,  in 
full,  in  Roma  e  il  Mondo. 

i  Non  firmum  decretum  potest  esse,  quod  non  pluri- 
morum  videbitur  habuisse  consensum.  Ep.  xxx.  This  is 
the  letter  to  Cyprian,  from  Rome,  and  it  is  important  to 
observe,  that  the  plurality,  here  referred  to,  is  immediately 
connected  with  an  enumeration  of  "  Bishops,  Presbyters, 
Deacons,  and  Laymen  of  tried  fidelity,"  as  composing  the 
Council. 
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qualifications  of  each  individual2."  And 
when  without  such  previous  consultation,  it 
so  happened  that  he  had  ordained  a  person, 
he  found  it  convenient  to  justify  himself, 
shewing  that  the  qualities  and  merits  of  the 
individual  ordained  were  so  extraordinary, 
and  so  well-known,  as  to  render  such  pre 
caution  unnecessary,  or  that  the  approval 
of  the  Presbyters  and  Deacons  had  been 
virtually  accorded,  before  the  ordination. 
Thus  he  says:  "  I  have  indeed  done  nothing 
in  your  absence,  save  that  what  had  been 
already  begun  by  our  united  action,  I  found 
myself,  by  urgent  necessity,  constrained  to 
complete*."  Precisely  so  does  he  deal  about 
the  reception  of  lapsers  into  re-communion : 
"  a  matter  which,"  says  he  to  his  Elders  and 
Deacons,  "  as  subject  to  our  common  opinion 
and  verdict,  I  presume  not  to  prejudge,  which 


z  In  Ordinationibus  Clericis,  solemus  vos  ante  consulere, 
et  mores  ac  merita  singulorum  communi  consilio  ponclerare. 
Ep.  xxxviii. 

a  Nihil  a  me,  absentibus  vobis,  factum  est:  sed  quod  jam  - 
pridem  communi  consilio  omnium  nostrum  co?perat,  neces 
sitate  urgente  promotum  est.  Ep.  xxix. 
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would  be  arrogating  to  myself  alone  a  business 
of  common  concern  V  In  virtue  of  the  Chris 
tian  principle,  which  regards  every  affair  of 
interest  to  the  Church  as  the  concern  of  the 
whole  body,  Cyprian  was  a  great  friend  of 
common  deliberations.  He  convoked  Synods 
very  often0;  and  how  the  whole  household  of 
the  Church  was  represented  in  them,  is  ap 
parent  from  the  Acts  of  the  great  Carthaginian 
Synod,  which  begins  with  these  words:  "  The 
Bishops  of  the  province  of  Africa,  Numidia, 
and  Mauritania,  nearly  all  of  them,  convened 
at  Carthage  this  first  of  Sept.  A.  D.  256,  with 
the  Presbyters  and  Deacons,  a  very  large 
number  of  the  Laity  being  also  present,  &c.d' 
As  for  that  saying  of  Cyprian,  Sclre  debes, 
Episcopum  in  Ecclesia  esse,  et  Ecclesiam  in 
Episcopo,  Moehler6,  after  discussing  them, 


b  Quse  res  cum  omnium  nostrum  consilium  et  sententiam 
exspectet,  prtejudicare  ego,  et  solus  mihi  rem  communem 
vindicare  non  audeo.  Ep.  xxvi.  See  also,  Ep.  xxxiv. 

c  Coneilio  frequenter  acto.    Ep.  xxvi. 

d  Cum  in  unum  Carthagiui  convenissent,  Kal.  Sept.  cclvi, 
Episcopi  plurimi  ex  provincia  Africa,  Numidia,  Mauritania, 
cum  Presbyteris  et  Diaconibus,  prasenle  etiam  plcbis  maxima 
partt1,  etc. 

e  Einheit  dcr  Klrche,  §.  55. 
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far  from  concluding  that  the  Bishops  of  the 
first  three  centuries  governed  the  Church 
arbitrarily,  says,  in  summing  up  his  remarks; 
"As  for  the  rest,  the  Bishops  managed  the 
greater  part  of  all  business,  in  concert  with 
the  whole  congregation.  His  immediate 
privy  council  was  composed  of  the  Pres 
bytery,  that  is  to  say,  the  College  of  Pres 
byters  belonging  to  his  diocese.  Without 
this  his  Senate,  as  it  may  be  called,  the 
Bishop  did  nothing,  and  in  fact  did  not  dare 
to  do  any  thing  of  consequence.  It  is  con 
ceivable  indeed,  that  the  Bishop  might  be 
constrained  by  the  importance  of  his  dignity 
and  functions  to  encroach  somewhat  upon  the 
privileges  of  the  Presbytery;  and  that  this 
did  really  happen,  frequently  and  at  an  early 
period,  is  evident  from  that  Canon f  of  the 
Fourth  Council  of  Carthage,  which  says,  '  Let 
no  Bishop  entertain  a  cause  without  the  pre 
sence  of  his  Clergy:  otherwise,  the  sentence 
of  the  Bishop  is  void,  unless  it  be  confirmed 
by  the  sentence  of  the  Clergy.'"  Let  it  not 

f  Canon  xxxiii.  Episcopus  nullus  causam  audiat  absque 
proesentia  Cleiicorum  suorum:  alioquin  irrita  est  sententia 
Episcopi,  nisi  Clericorum  sententia  confirmetur. 
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be  overlooked,  that  the  Clergy  are  here  in 
vested  with  a  decisive  vote,  and  not  merely 
with  a  share  in  deliberations. 

It  is  further  of  importance  to  inquire,  what 
part  in  the  management  of  Church  affairs  was 
originally  accorded  to  the  Laity,  We  have 
already  touched  upon  two  examples  in  the 
words  above  cited  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apo 
stles.  Let  us  further  inquire  into  this  matter. 
When  Paul  had  reported  to  James  at  Jerusa 
lem,  and  to  the  Elders  assembled  with  him, 
what  God  had  wrought  by  his  ministry 
among  the  heathen,  they  returned  thanks  to 
God,  and  declared  themselves  fully  satisfied, 
except  that  they  were  concerned  for  the  sake 
of  the  people,  who  had  received  unfavourable 
accounts  with  regard  to  Paul.  It  was  re 
solved  therefore,  before  all  things,  to  give 
them  satisfaction;  and  the  fact,  that  this 
matter  was  not  overlooked,  is  proof  of  con 
sideration  for  the  wishes  of  the  Laity*.  Again, 
when  the  brother  at  Corinth  had  committed 
the  sin  of  incest,  the  Apostle  shews  himself 
highly  indignant,  that  the  congregation  had 
not  felt  itself  constrained,  of  its  own  accord, 

g  Acts  xxi.  17. 
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to  expel  him  from  communion h:  it  follows 
then,  that  they  had  the  requisite  authority, 
and  the  obligation.  And  when  the  same 
brother  had  repented,  and  made  amends, 
the  Apostle  orders  that  the  congregation 
should  restore  him,  and  consoles  him  by  the 
words,  To  whom  ye  forgive  any  thing,  I  for 
give  also'1.  The  congregation  had  therefore 
a  cooperative  power,  as  for  the  excommu 
nication  of  an  offender,  so  also  for  his  recon 
ciliation.  And  fully  coincident  with  these 
Apostolic  precedents  is  that  example  of 
St.  Cyprian,  concerning  the  reconciliation  of 
the  lapsed.  This  Bishop  writes  to  "  his 
brethren  of  the  Laity,"  that  "  this  business 
should  be  examined  in  all  its  parts,  in  their 
presence,  and  with  their  counsel*:"  and  in 
another  place  he  says  to  the  same  effect  : 
"  it  is  a  subject  which  must  be  considered, 
not  only  in  counsel  with  my  colleagues,  but 
also  with  the  whole  body  of  the  Laity1."  It 

h  1  Cor.  v.  1. 

i  2  Cor.  ii.  LO. 

k  Fratribus  in  plebe  consistcntibus  .  .  .  Examinabuntur 
singula  prtesentlbus  etjudicantibus  vobis.  Ep.  xvii. 

1  Singulorum  tractanda  ratio,  non  tantum  cum  collegis 
meis,  sed  et  cum  plebe  ipsa  universa.  Ep.  liv. 
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has  been  before  observed,  that  the  Laity  were 
present  in  great  numbers,  at  the  great  Council 
of  the  Church  convened  at  Carthage,  con 
cerning  the  validity  of  baptism  administered 
by  heretics01. 

If  we  consider  attentively  the  facts  thus 
presented,  we  cannot  but  conclude,  that  an 
organization,  such  as  flows  naturally  from 


m  Demoulin  goes  into  this  argument  still  further,  and 
cites  the  case  of  the  Council  of  Eliberis,  (A.D.  300,)  attended 
by  sundry  Bishops  and  Priests,  and  by  the  Laity,  omni 
plebe,  in  a  body.  Then  he  quotes  the  Council  of  Toledo 
(the  fourth,  A.D.  589,)  as  providing  seats,  and  a  place  in  the 
ceremonies,  for  Priests,  Deacons,  and  Laymen.  Then  he 
cites  the  Council  of  Orange,  (there  were  two,)  to  which 
thirteen  Priests  and  nine  Laics  subscribe,  with  the  form 
consensi,  or  consentiens  subscripsi.  He  adds  :  "  La  Luzerne, 
whose  faults  did  not  arise  from  want  of  knowledge,  allows 
that  all  antiquity  proves  that  simple  Laics  were  admitted  to 
Councils,  as  well  as  Priests  and  Deacons  :  but  he  pretends 
the  Laity  were  admitted  only  for  the  greater  solemnity,  and 
to  make  the  members  behave  with  diynity  !  A  most  worldly 
and  puerile  idea,  and  injurious  to  the  Prelates,  who  must 
have  such  overseers,  forsooth,  to  teach  them  the  propriety 
which  must  have  been  inspired  by  their  august  and  sacred 
character,  and  by  the  presiding  presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost !" 
Demoulin  further  cites  the  share  which  the  Laity  had  in  the 
election  of  persons  for  holy  Orders  in  the  Apostolic  days ; 
and  thereafter,  in  France  at  least  in  some  degree,  down  to 
the  Concordat  between  Francis  I.  and  Leo  X. 
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the  true  conception  of  the  Church,  as  a 
body,  composed  of  active  members,  working 
together  for  the  common  life,  has  numerous 
historical  precedents,  and  that  too  in  the 
fairest  days  of  the  Christian  Faith.  From 
this  we  infer,  that  it  is  at  all  times  Christian 
and  Catholic  to  give  to  its  administration  a 
form,  by  which  all  the  living  powers  of  a 
given  ecclesiastical  circumference  may  be 
harmonized,  and  so  developed  and  diffused 
in  operations  full  of  blessing.  If  it  be  ob 
jected,  that  this  organization  of  the  Church, 
as  it  existed  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity, 
disappeared  with  the  fervours  of  early  faith, 
and  subsequently  took  a  shape  more  appro 
priate  to  the  ages  through  which  it  was 
obliged  to  pass,  it  must  indeed  be  admitted 
that  such  transformations  took  place.  The 
Clergy  and  Laity  lost  their  share  in  the 
management  of  Church  affairs ;  and  that 
chiefly  through  their  own  deterioration  ; 
owing  to  their  intellectual  and  moral  in 
capacity,  their  want  of  Church  spirit,  by 
their  appetite  for  quarrels  and  discussions, 
by  the  self-seeking  disturbances  and  hin 
drances  to  which  the  regiment  of  the  Church 
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was  subjected.  But  it  is  none  the  less  true, 
that  the  present  position  of  the  Church,  and 
its  immediate  necessities,  as  we  have  de 
scribed  them,  imperiously  reclaim  a  rallying 
of  all  its  existing  powers,  and  consequently 
a  recurrence  to  the  times  in  which  this  con 
junction  of  forces,  this  union  of  Bishop, 
Priest,  and  Laic,  for  the  common  benefit,  was 
practically  carried  out.  Such  a  union,  such 
a  cooperation  of  Clergy  and  people,  is  a  very 
decidedly  expressed  demand  of  our  contem 
poraries,  and  is  as  earnestly  anticipated.  The 
same  spirit  which  manifests  itself  in  political 
matters,  works  also  in  the  Church.  In  the 
one  case,  as  in  the  other,  men  will  have  their 
parts  in  public  interests  of  grave  importance 
to  themselves.  The  constitutional  and  demo 
cratic  principle  has  penetrated  the  nations, 
and  every  where,  if  the  Republic  does  not 
already  exist,  the  Monarchy  at  least  takes 
the  constitutional  form.  Pure  Monarchy  has 
become  an  impossibility.  It  is  equally  true 
in  the  Church.  The  purely  monarchical 
direction  of  a  diocese,  for  example,  runs  in 
a  direction  so  opposite  to  all  the  character 
istics  of  the  age,  that  such  a  thing,  or  at  least 
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its  perpetuation,  side  by  side  with  the  con 
stitutional  and  popular  vitality  of  the  State, 
appears  possible  in  no  other  way,  than  by 
the  apostacy  of  the  entire  intelligence  of  the 
community,  or  by  the  prevalence  of  a  reli 
gious  indifference  the  most  complete.  The 
revival  of  Svnodical  institutions,  so  long 
demanded,  is  nothing  else  than  a  product  of 
the  universal  spirit  of  the  age ;  and  whereas 
the  epithet  Synodikcr  was  till  very  lately  a 
title  of  contempt,  the  resuscitation  of  Synods, 
by  the  resolutions  at  Wurzburg,  has  already 
ennobled  the  term,  and  has  made  a  no  less 
palpable  concession  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
times. 

It  only  remains  to  give  to  Synods,  and 
especially  to  Diocesan  Synods,  such  an 
organization,  and  such  a  sphere  of  ope 
ration,  that,  as  in  primitive  times,  Clergy 
and  Laity  may  take  a  substantial  part  in 
the  concerns  of  the  diocese ;  and  that  all 
the  prominent  intelligence,  worth,  and  in 
fluence  of  the  community  at  large,  may  be 
brought  out  and  set  in  motion,  for  the  benefit 
of  all. 

But  here  our  chief  pastors  appear  to  have 
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fears,  and  on  many  accounts  not  gratuitously", 
whether  that  spirit  of  Church  zeal,  which 
animated  the  primitive  ages,  exists  at  all  at 
the  present  day ;  and  whether  it  will  do  to 
confide  to  the  presbytery  and  to  the  people, 
the  influence  in  the  direction  of  ecclesiastical 
matters,  which  they  once  enjoyed.  For  my 
part,  however,  I  do  not  indulge  this  anxiety. 
Let  any  one  read  the  Letters  of  St.  Cyprian, 
and  see  whether  the  Clergy  and  Laity  of  his 
day  had  not  full  as  much  of  human  infirmity, 
as  can  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  our  own 
priests  and  people  now ;  yet,  for  all  that, 
we  have  seen  to  what  principles  of  Church 
government  he  is  committed.  Let  our  Bishops 
then  have  a  like  confidence,  and  let  them 
not  fear  to  manifest  it.  The  good  spirit  still 
survives,  and  the  encounter  of  opposition  is 
its  best  assurance  of  victory.  But  even  if 
worst  should  come  to  worst,  still  the  Bishop 

11  Le  remede,  Monseigneur,  est  dans  cette  foi  forte,  qui 
transporte  les  montaynes,  et  non  dans  cette  foi  timide  et 
lache,  quo  nous  prechent  des  hommes  peureux  et  pas  assez 
eroyants  eux-memes,  aux  yeux  de  qui  Vexamen  est  un 
danger,  la  discussion  un  piege,  et  la  liberte  de  conscience  uiie 
revolte  centre  Dieu !  Lctlre  de  X.  X.  a  VArclwvevue  de 
Pans. 
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retains  the  prerogative  of  dissolving  the 
Synod,  or  of  withholding  from  its  measures 
and  decisions  that  assent,  without  which  they 
are  of  no  effect.  If,  however,  before  making 
the  practical  experiment,  he  should  assume 
that  all  legislative  and  judicial  prerogatives 
reside  alike  in  himself  alone,  and  should  thus 
beforehand  oppose  himself  to  all  authority 
not  vested  in  his  own  person,  he  must  then 
maintain  the  position,  that  the  opinion  and 
the  whole  intelligence  of  several  hundreds 
of  ecclesiastics,  imbued  with  sound  learning, 
and  invested  with  Church-dignities,  and  that 
all  the  sound  sense,  worth,  and  practical 
knowledge  of  some  thousands  of  eminent 
laymen  ;  that  all  this  is  of  no  account  in 
the  balance  against  his  individual  judgment 
and  sagacity.  Such  a  position  must  prove 
exceedingly  offensive  to  the  one  order,  and 
not  less  disheartening  to  the  other.  If  in 
carrying  out  these  autocratic  sentiments  he 
should  further  decide,  that  nobody  should 
have  a  seat  in  the  Diocesan  Synod,  unless 
summoned  by  himself,  and  that  the  election 
of  representative  members  should  not  be 
allowed;  such  a  measure  would  but  gather 
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around  him   the  reflections  of  his  own  per 
sonal  ideas,  and  make   audible   the  echo  of 
his    own    wishes    and    opinions,    instead    of 
those  of  his  Diocese :  and  any  Synod  of  this 
description  would   be    sure  to  lack   fairness 
and  reality,  and  in  the  same  degree  the  con 
fidence  of  the  public.    If,  moreover,  he  should 
altogether  shut  the   door  against  the  Laity, 
he  would  thus  detach  from  the  Church  one 
of  its  prime  supports,  and  deprive  it  of  assist 
ance,  which    in    the   present  emergencies   is 
absolutely  indispensable0.    As  for  what  might 
be  resolved  by  a  Synod  composed  of  eccle 
siastics  only,  it  would  be  regarded  as  merely 
the  decree  of  a  close  corporation,  and  as  in 
fluenced  by  its  own  private  interests.    Among 
the  people  it  would  entirely  fail  of  effect,  and 
would  encounter  opposition  and  contempt,  as 
a    mere    farce.      What    an   ecclesiastic   thus 
dispenses,  he  is  supposed  to  be  doing  as  a 

«  Nous  vous  demandons  d'y  ajouter  1'estime  pour  nous, 
laiques,  fils,  comme  vous,  de  notre  mere  commune,  1'Eglise 
de  Jesus  Christ :  et  qui  nous  verrions,  avec  douleur,  excom- 
munies  de  fait,  s'il  nous  etait  interdit— non  pas  d'usurper  le 
gouvernement  de  1'Eglise,  ambition  qui  serait  aussi  ridicule 
que  vaine  de  notre  part,  mais— d'elever  la  voix pour  traveller 
A  la  vigne  du  Seigneur.  Lett  re  a  I' Arched  qne  de  Pans. 
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matter  of  course,  in  his  vocation  and  ministry, 
and  it  makes  little  impression;  but  what  a 
layman  maintains— at  least  such  a  layman  as 
can  neither  be  accused  of  bigotry  nor  stu 
pidity — that  has  weight;  his  adhesion  com 
mands  respect.  And,  in  short,  if  we  would 
see  the  Church  imbued  with  fresh  spiritual 
vitality  ;  if,  now  that  all  dependence  upon 
the  State  must  be  abandoned,  we  would  still 
maintain  subordination,  order,  and  discipline ; 
if  we  would  have  advocates  and  defenders 
for  the  property  of  the  Church ;  if  we  would 
bring  about  a  change  for  the  better  in  the 
hostility  to  Church  rights,  which  is  charac 
teristic  of  our  times;  if  we  would  have  all 
this,  we  must  win  back  the  Laity,  and  enlist 
their  noblest  faculties  in  behalf  of  the  in 
terests  of  the  Church.  In  fact,  all  parties, 
and  every  one  in  his  own  sphere,  must  awake 
to  the  spirit  of  Christ;  must  rally  for  order 
and  authority;  must  lift  up  a  voice  for  Church- 
rights  ;  must  take  an  active  part  in  Church- 
affairs  ;  and  so  must  revive  in  the  higher  and 
middling  classes  of  society  a  sense  of  reli 
gion,  and  a  zeal  for  Christianity.  The  same 
elements  then  must  be  combined  in  the  ad- 
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ministration  of  the  concerns  of  a  Diocese ; 
the  same  parties  must  be  allowed  to  contri 
bute  their  counsels.  Where  there  is  no  par 
ticipation,  there  can  be  no  interest.  As  for 
the  nature  and  proportion  of  lay-repre 
sentation  in  Church  Synods,  that  may  well 
become  one  of  the  first  and  most  urgent 
questions  to  be  settled  in  a  provisional  Synod 
of  the  Clergy  only. 

But  suppose,  finally,  that  the  Bishop,  in 
allowing  a  Synod  to  deliberate  and  to  express 
its  wishes,  should  still  withhold  the  faculty 
of  decisive  action :  this  would  but  give  a 
death-blow,  at  the  outset,  to  all  warmth  in 
the  participation  of  its  counsels,  and  to  all 
enthusiasm  for  an  institution  thus  deprived 
of  character.  No  one  interests  himself  in  a 
matter  in  which  he  can  take  no  real  part. 
It  is  only  in  view  of  his  responsibility  and 
importance,  that  a  man  concerns  himself  in 
any  thing  with  earnestness  and  with  relish. 
What  we  want  is  this  revival,  this  exertion  of 
all  the  existing  powers  of  the  Church,  and 
their  effective  composition  for  that  purpose ; 
nor  will  any  evil  come  of  commotion  and 
agitation  about  it.  Nay,  it  is  my  conviction, 
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at  all  events,  that  if  a  Synod  shall  be  assem 
bled,  filled  with  a  noble  enthusiasm  with 
reference  to  the  ecclesiastical  problems  of 
the  times,  the  very  extravagancies,  which 
might  possibly  arise  in  its  consultations, 
would  produce  no  real  difficulties,  but  would 
soon  find  a  thorough  counteraction  and  de 
feat,  so  that  in  all  considerable  matters,  at 
least,  there  would  exist  between  the  head  and 
all  the  members  of  such  a  body,  an  entire 
and  harmonious  unanimity  of  action.  But 
even  to  suppose  the  worst,  there  remains,  as 
we  have  before  observed,  the  Episcopal  veto. 
Let  us,  at  any  rate,  have  life  and  action. 
Contest  and  tumult  itself,  are  better  than  in 
difference :  better  than  that  supine  habit  of 
indolence,  which  relegates  every  thing  to  the 
decisions  of  time,  because  it  is  devoid  of 
faith,  without  spiritual  effort,  and  destitute  of 
all  public  spirit  in  the  affairs  of  the  Church. 

Let  no  one  place  dependence  upon  volun 
tary  Church  Unions*.  They  can  do  us  no 

p  Lest  the  translation  should  be  suspected  as  too  free 
and  coincident  to  be  just,  here  follows  the  original :  "  Ver- 
]asse  man  sich  ja  iiiclit  etvva  auf  Idrchliche  Privat-Vereine. 
Pie  werden  uns  nicht  helfen."  But  the  translator  desires 
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good.  Enough  that  they  are  no  organ  of 
the  Church,  and  have  no  Church  mission  or 
authority.  They  represent,  moreover,  only 
individual  tendencies,  and  have  consequently 
no  Catholic  impress,  but  rather  a  separatist 
character.  We  must  be  strictly  upon  our 
guard  as  to  giving  support  to  merely  private 
movements,  inasmuch  as  they  are  sure  to 
call  forth  movements  in  opposition,  whereby 
the  Church  is  damaged,  and  prevented  from 
winning  to  her  interests  those  of  her  chil 
dren,  who  thus  find  themselves  committed  to 
her  adversaries. 

But  what  will  be  chiefly  brought  to  bear 
against  the  establishment  of  such  a  Diocesan 
Synod,  as  I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  pro 
mote,  is  that  well-known  book  of  Benedict 
XIV.  entitled,  "  De  Synodo  Dioecesana.'n  In 
this  book,  they  maintain,  the  Ecclesiastical 
authority  has  given  us  rules  for  the  holding 
of  Diocesan  Synods,  from  which  no  departure 
is  allowable.  But,  Salus  Ecclesite  summa  lex 
esto.  1  have  stated  the  necessities  of  the 

to  be  understood  as  expressing  no  opinion  of  his  own, 
which,  on  a  matter  of  this  sort,  he  feels  would  be  a  highly 
improper  thing  for  him  to  do. 
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times,  and  the  general  and  imperative  call 
for  a  revival  and  joint  direction  of  all  our 
spiritual  faculties.  But  did  Benedict  foresee 
our  day,  with  its  circumstances  and  exigen 
cies,  or  could  he  ever  have  imagined  the 
existence  of  such  times  as  these  ?  He  has 
shaped  the  organization  of  the  Diocesan 
Synod  with  an  eye  to  the  Church  as  it  ex 
isted  in  his  days,  but  it  is  inconceivable  that 
it  ever  entered  his  head  to  give  regulations 
for  the  Synods  of  all  futurity.  Indeed,  I  am 
firmly  persuaded,  that  were  he  living  in  the 
present  day,  and  might  he  but  have  such  an 
insight  into  the  situation  of  the  Church,  as  is 
obvious  to  all  unbiassed  minds,  he  would 
write,  De  Synodo  Dicecesana,  a  thoroughly  dif 
ferent  book.  But  we  have  no  need  of  such 
a  bookq.  The  Church,  for  that  matter,  is  a 
living  thing — a  body  not  circumscribed  by 
antiquated  parchments,  but  instinct  with  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  capable  of 
pursuing  her  own  ends,  and  managing  her 
sacred  interests,  in  such  wise,  as  to  bring 
forth  out  of  her  treasures  things  new  and  old, 

i  Stappaerts  is  even  more  contemptuous :  "  Nous  n'avous 
pas  besoin  de  son  opinion." 
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and  to  adapt  herself  proportionally  to  the 
successive  and  changing  emergencies  of  suc 
ceeding  generations.  We  repeat  it  therefore, 
Salus  Ecclesice  summa  lex  esto. 

So  far  then  I  have  spoken  of  the  actual 
condition  of  the  Church,  as  involving  dangers 
which  can  only  be  overcome  by  this  great 
development  and  concentration  of  her  in 
herent  resources.  I  have  further  observed, 
that  the  Episcopate  has  already  recognised 
this  fact,  and  has  resolved  upon  the  revival 
of  Synodal  institutions,  as  the  most  efficient 
instrument  of  accomplishing  the  end  desired. 
I  have  added,  that  so  far  the  Episcopate  has 
taken  a  very  just  view  of  the  case,  and  that 
their  expectations  will,  by  no  means,  be  de 
ceived,  provided  the  Diocesan  Synod,  which, 
in  some  respects,  is  of  all  Synods  the  most 
important — shall  be  organized  and  holden  in  no 
more  limited  a  manner  than  that  which  I  have 
indicated.  But  now,  supposing  a  satisfactory 
organization  already  decided  upon,  what  then, 
in  view  of  the  new  position  of  the  Church, 
should  be  the  functions  and  faculties  with 
which  the  Synod  should  be  empowered  ? 

First  then  we  observe,  that  the  State  has 
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hitherto  exercised  a  certain  control  over  the 
regiment  of  the  Church.  That  it  has  carried 
this  authority  too  far,  and  has  even  engrossed 
an  entire  part  of  Church-administration,  I  do 
not  care  either  to  assert,  or  to  extenuate:  at 
all  events,  whether  too  largely  exercised  or 
not,  this  authority  existed,  and  was  not  an 
unmixed  evil.  It  is  also  true,  that  nothing 
upon  earth  ever  thrives  without  opposition. 
It  is  a  fact,  moreover,  that  a  matter  is  most 
wisely  judged,  and  best  advanced,  when  it 
can  be  inspected,  if  not  from  adverse,  yet 
from  various  points  of  view;  and  it  is  further 
certain,  that  all  control  begets  circumspection, 
while  it  restrains  and  confines,  and  that  the 
pressure  of  an  alien  power  which  endeavours 
to  crush  its  subject,  instead  of  doing  so,  often 
begets  a  reaction  of  fresh  and  self-subsisting 
development  and  activity.  Now  the  regiment 
of  the  Church  cannot  dispense  with  a  con 
trolling  power:  and  as  in  consequence  of  her 
new  position,  the  control  of  the  State  is  now 
withdrawn,  it  must  be  replaced  by  something 
equivalent  in  herself.  A  certain  authority  of 
control  has  all  along  existed,  indeed,  in  the 
oversight,  exercised  by  the  Archbishop  over 
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the  Bishop,  by  the  Primate  over  the  Arch 
bishop,  and  by  the  Pope  over  the  entire 
Episcopate;  but  this  control  has  not  been 
such  as  is  now  desirable,  and  even  necessary, 
being  absolutely  incapable  of  entering  into 
the  details  of  Diocesan  affairs.  What  is 
wanted  is  a  control  exerted  within  the  Dio 
cese  itself,  in  immediate  contact  with  local 
matters,  and  directed  by  eye-witnesses  of  all 
the  circumstances;  and  nobody  will  deny 
that  this  may  be  found  in  a  Diocesan  Synod, 
to  which  it  is  fully  competent  alike  to  originate 
new  institutions  and  regulations,  or  to  make 
the  minute  particulars  of  Diocesan  administra 
tion,  up  to  a  certain  limit,  and  within  a  pre 
scribed  sphere,  the  subject  of  its  inquiries  and 
inspection. 

Hitherto  the  State  has  exacted  with  rigour 
the  proper  scientific  education  of  the  future 
Priest,  and  for  this  the  Church  is  in  duty 
bound  to  be  grateful.  In  the  good  old  times, 
when  the  writer  was  pursuing  his  studies  at 
a  Gymnasium,  it  had  for  all  the  classes,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Second  Rhetoric,  only  a 
single  Professor;  and  he  has  known  a  theo 
logical  seminary,  in  which  the  complete  theo- 
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logical  course,  or  what  at  that  time  passed  for 
such  a  course,  was  taught  by  one  Professor 
only.  Tn  this  seminary  many  divines  have 
gathered  their  whole  stock  of  theology.  But 
if  the  Church  is  in  future  to  provide  for  the 
Academic  training  of  her  candidates  for  Orders, 
it  will  be  well  for  the  Synod  to  take  measures 
against  the  possibility  of  so  deplorable  a 
falling-off  in  clerical  education  under  her 
auspices.  In  assuming  the  exclusive  training 
of  her  rising  Clergy  moreover,  it  ought  to 
take  into  consideration  the  inquiry,  how  that 
one-sided  tendency  of  such  education  (of 
which  I  have  spoken  before)  may  be  effectually 
avoided:  and  this  suggestion  will  appear  the 
more  important,  in  view  of  numerous  endea 
vours  which  are  likely  to  be  made  for  the 
establishment  of  such  seminaries  for  boys,  as 
abound  in  France  and  Belgium. 

Again,  the  State  has  hitherto  exercised  the 
most  extensive  influence  in  the  patronage  of 
the  Church.  In  whose  hands  will  this  appoint 
ing  power  reside  hereafter  ?  This  inquiry 
must  be  met,  and  answered.  In  my  opinion, 
the  institution  of  Clergymen  is  a  matter  in 
which  the  whole  Church  has  an  interest.  The 
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Bishop,  incontestably  has  the  first  right;  but 
the  Presbytery  will  also  have  a  voice  in  this 
business,  nor  can  the  people  be  excluded 
from  participation.  But  the  Synod,  as  repre 
senting  the  whole  body,  will  be  obliged  either 
to  construct  some  suitable  plan  for  the  settle 
ment  of  the  question,  or  else  to  take  into 
consideration  whatever  may  be  proposed  to 
them  with  reference  to  it,  by  the  Bishop. 

The  Chairs  of  theology  occupy  a  primary 
place  in  the  division  of  Clerical  functions. 
Under  advice  of  the  Bishop,  the  Government 
has  hitherto  exercised  the  right  of  filling  such 
Professorships:  but  as,  in  future,  every  reli 
gious  community  is  to  direct  its  own  affairs, 
there  must  be  some  new  arrangement  as  to 
these  nominations.  On  the  one  hand,  it  must 
be  provided,  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
shall  be  secured  against  innovation,  while  on 
the  other,  due  reckoning  should  be  made  for 
scientific  freedom,  and  progress,  in  theological 
learning.  There  should,  consequently,  be  a 
cooperation  of  the  two  elements,  which  re 
spectively  represent  one  or  the  other  of  both 
these  interests.  It  is  self-evident,  that  the 
faculties  of  theology  should  have  a  powerful 
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influence  in  the  matter;  but  without  the  con 
sideration  of  the  subject  by  a  Synod,  and 
without  its  final  action  thereon,  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  lay  down  any  positive  plan.  It  is 
quite  probable,  that,  here  and  there,  an  in 
clination  will  be  manifested  to  set  up  private 
schools  of  theology,  like  those  in  France  and 
Belgium.  But  I  trust  it  will  be  understood 
how  seriously  it  concerns  the  Church  to  con 
sult  the  interests  of  theological  science,  to 
promote  its  freedom  and  advancement,  and 
to  secure  for  its  Professors  the  respect  of  the 
educated  classes;  and  that  so,  it  will  never 
be  allowed  to  separate  the  faculties  of  theology 
from  the  Universities. 

When  a  Clerk  was  to  be  punished,  trans 
ferred,  or  degraded,  or  when  he  was  liable  to 
imprisonment,  the  case  has  been  brought 
hitherto  alike  before  the  spiritual  and  tem 
poral  courts;  and  when  it  appeared  that  the 
cognizance  of  the  crime  did  not  naturally 
pertain  to  the  latter,  the  Ecclesiastical  tri 
bunal  gave  the  judgment,  which,  by  the  civil 
authority  was  either  confirmed  or  over-ruled. 
The  arm  of  the  State  also  lent  its  aid  to  the 
execution  of  the  sentence,  whenever  such 
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assistance  was  necessary.  But  since,  here 
after,  the  Church  is  to  take  upon  herself  alone 
the  correction  and  punishment  of  Clerks  for 
ecclesiastical  offences,  the  consequence  must 
be,  that  more  or  less  of  the  penalties  pre 
scribed  by  the  Canon  Law  will  again  be 
called  into  action.  But  should  there  not, 
first,  be  introduced  very  considerable  reforms? 
and  if  so,  what  specifically  ?  It  may  be  asked, 
for  example,  whether  Synods  will  hereafter, 
as  in  former  times,  be  constituted  Spiritual 
Courts,  and  with  what  limitations  of  authority  ? 
It  is  not  to  be  disputed,  that  an  immense 
accession  of  influence  would  accrue  to  the 
discipline  of  the  Church,  if  the  negligent  or 
immoral  Clerk  might  be  summoned  before 
the  Synod  itself,  and  there  tried;  and  then, 
when  the  case  required  severity,  be  de 
prived  of  his  benefice,  or  stricken  from  the 
list  of  the  Clergy  by  the  verdict  of  the 
Church  in  Council.  Compared  with  such  an 
administration  of  justice,  what  does  a  mere 
Chancery -judgment  amount  to?  An  offender 
who  can  stir  up  a  party  in  his  favour,  finds 
encouragement  to  resist  the  sentence  of  a 
common  Court;  but  would  he  have  the  effron- 
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tery  to  set  himself  as  readily  against  the 
judgment  of  the  Synod?  But  the  Synod  alone 
is  competent  to  digest  the  future  penal  code 
of  the  Church,  and  by  its  final  decisions  to 
establish  the  same. 

But  again,  the  condemned  person  must 
have  the  right  of  appeal  to  a  higher  tribunal, 
against  the  sentence  pronounced  upon  him. 
What  hereafter  shall  constitute  such  a  supreme 
Court  of  Appeals  ?  Shall  it  be  the  Consistory 
of  the  Metropolitan  ?  Let  us  not  forget  the 
immense  amount  of  business  already  pressing 
upon  that  Court;  nor  the  difficulty,  even  there, 
of  deciding  how  an  appeal  should  be  managed. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  Consistory 
should  divide  itself  into  two  separate  Benches; 
could  then  the  superior  Bench,  or  Court  of 
Appeals,  as  composed  of  the  colleagues  of  the 
lower  Bench,  afford  a  sufficient  guarantee  of 
impartiality  to  such  as  might  have  recourse  to 
it  for  the  revision  of  a  cause  ?  As  it  is  evi 
dent  that  the  vital  interests  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  Clergy  are  involved  in  this  inquiry,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  it  should  be  acted 
upon  by  them  in  common,  that  is  to  say,  in  a 
representative  Synod. 
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Under  our  late  regime,  the  State  afforded 
its  help  in  the  execution  of  judgment  against 
a  refractory  priest.  As,  in  future,  this  will  not 
be  the  case,  the  Church  must  find,  in  its  own 
inherent  powers,  a  competent  defence  of  its 
authority  against  insubordination.  It  is  clear 
that,  if  public  opinion  should  be  against  him, 
if  he  should  not  be  supported  by  the  common 
sense  of  the  Church,  the  Bishop  has  not  the 
requisite  power.  Let  then  the  common 
sense  of  the  Church  be  taken  ;  let  the  Synod 
discuss  and  define  the  means  to  be  employed 
for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  discipline. 
The  same  principle  will  obtain  in  the  pos 
sible  case  of  the  resistance  of  a  particular 
congregation  to  the  decisions  of  the  Bishop. 
It  must  be  settled  what  means  can  be  em 
ployed  by  the  Church  for  bringing  such  a 
congregation  into  subjection.  What  the  whole 
Church  in  Council  shall  order  in  this  behalf, 
we  confidently  hope  will  be  obeyed  implicitly 
by  individual  communities. 

The  State,  moreover,  has  formerly  by  its 
magistracy  repressed  and  punished  public 
offences  against  morality,  attempts  to  disturb 
divine  service,  and  assaults  upon  the  clerical 
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order,  or  like  scandalous  crimes.  How  the 
Church  is  to  defend  herself  against  such 
grievances  in  future,  or  how  she  is  to  be 
requited  for  them,  is  another  matter  for 
Synodical  decision.  Under  the  head  of  re- 
instituting  a  code  of  Church- discipline  adapted 
to  the  times,  the  most  careful  practical  wisdom 
will  be  demanded.  Of  late  years,  this  dis 
cipline  has  Mien  into  entire  desuetude.  But 
although  without  some  sort  of  criminal  law 
the  Church  can  hardly  fulfil  her  duties,  the 
spirit  of  the  times  revolts  against  the  anti 
quated  Code.  The  revival  of  Penal  Canons, 
thoroughly  adapted  to  our  own  day,  will  be 
found  therefore  one  of  the  most  weighty 
matters  which  can  occupy  the  attention  of 
the  Synod. 

The  State  has  hitherto  exacted  the  attend 
ance  of  Christian  youth  upon  the  instructions 
of  their  Catechist.  It  will  do  this  no  more. 
The  question  arises,  how  this  attendance  is 
to  be  ensured  for  the  future;  and  this  enquiry 
is  rendered  the  more  grave  by  the  fact,  to 
which  we  have  already  called  attention,  that 
those  who  have  most  need  of  religious  in 
struction,  will  be  the  first  to  shew  themselves 
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supremely  indifferent  to  it.  It  must  be  settled 
in  such  wise,  that  public  opinion  may  be 
conciliated,  and  a  general  cooperation  se 
cured,  for  the  practical  furthering  of  the  plan 
which  may  be  adopted.  Such  general  con 
sent,  and  harmonious  cooperation,  is  only  to 
be  brought  about  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  Synod. 

The  property  of  the  Church  has  heretofore 
been  controlled  by  the  State.     As  this  control 
will  now  revert  to  the  Church  itself,  in  what 
hands    shall    it    be    lodged?      This    Church 
property    (at  least  so   much  of  it  as  is  not 
private)  is  the  wealth  of  the  whole  body,  and 
the    entire    Church    must    take    it   into   pos 
session.      The  Bishop  will    indeed   exercise 
the  decisive  authority  with  respect  to  it ;  but 
he  will   be  the  first  to  deliver  himself  from 
the  immense  burthen,  and  all  the   personal 
responsibilities    connected    therewith,    which 
will  thus  devolve  upon  him.     The  care  of  its 
property  will  therefore  revert  to  the  Church 
itself;  and  the  Church  will  have  to  establish 
a   Commission    of   Control ;    to   prescribe    a 
system   of  management,  and   supply  it   with 
competent  oversight;  and,  finally,  to  regulate 
L 
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the  disbursements  of  the  treasury.  In  like 
manner  should  care  be  taken  to  secure  the 
private  properties  of  the  Church,  and  the 
incomes  of  pious  foundations.  The  redemp 
tion  of  tithes,  fiefs,  and  rents,  and  the  security 
of  their  proceeds ;  the  commutation  of  pri- 
vileges-of-fabric  belonging  to.  churches  and 
parsonages;  the  acquisition  or  alienation  of 
private  ecclesiastical  estates ;  the  ordinary 
current  administration  of  vacant  canonries ; 
the  inspection  of  prebendal  incomes  managed 
by  incumbents,  or  of  the  revenues  of  religious 
houses,  and  the  like — these  are  matters  of 
immense  extent,  and  of  no  less  grave  im 
portance.  In  the  management  of  these  public 
trusts,  and  in  the  adoption  of  final  measures 
respecting  them,  no  one  can  doubt  that  the 
Bishop  will  take  counsel  with  the  Synod,  as 
the  representatives  of  the  Diocese. 

But  it  may  very  possibly  be  asked,  whether 
what  has  been  thus  suggested  as  the  proper 
work  of  a  Bishop,  in  harmonious  cooperation 
with  his  Synod,  should  not  rather  be  referred 
to  the  action  of  a  provincial  or  national 
Synod  :  and  whether,  with  reference  to  the 
benefits  of  uniformity,  it  will  do  to  leave  to 
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individual  dioceses  such  privileges  of  legis 
lation,  as  must  beget  the  widest  diversity  of 
Church  laws  and  administrations  ?  In  reply, 
I  would  by  no  means  contend  against  the 
disposition  to  include  the  numerous  Churches 
of  a  vast  ecclesiastical  circumference  in  a 
common  system  of  law  and  usage ;  but  what 
I  cannot  approve  is,  that  a  superior  Council 
should  attempt  to  enact  regulations,  before 
the  several  Diocesan  Synods  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  take  counsel,  and  to  decide 
upon  their  own  necessities.  A  Provincial 
or  National  Council,  when  convened,  should 
have  before  it  the  views  of  the  several 
dioceses ;  and  the  opinions,  wishes,  and  pro 
posals  of  these  Diocesan  Councils  should  be 
put  into  the  balance  of  their  deliberations, 
as  the  requisite  preliminaries  of  their  own 
decisive  action.  The  Bishop  does  nothing 
without  his  Diocese :  the  Bishops  together 
must  do  nothing  without  their  Dioceses.  It 
may  be  well,  moreover,  not  to  be  pedantic 
in  insisting  upon  the  importance  of  entire 
uniformity  as  to  the  interior  management  of 
Dioceses.  The  Dioceses  have  each  its  own 
individual  character  and  necessities.  In 
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reckoning  upon  these  diversities,  it  has  always 
been  allowed  that  variety  is  not  necessarily 
destructive  of  unity.  Such  varieties  will  prove, 
in  our  times,  so  much  the  more  beneficial,  as 
they  correspond  entirely  with  the  free  senti 
ments  which  are  every  where  becoming  iden 
tified  with  the  popular  mind. 

In  view  then  of  all  that  I  have  adduced,  as 
proving  that  the  new  position  of  the  Church 
clearly  requires  the  revival  of  Diocesan 
Synods,  I  must  again  demand  attention  to 
the  fundamental  deficiency  of  any  scheme, 
which  does  not  involve  the  participation  of 
the  Laity.  Let  me  recall  to  mind  the  case 
of  refractory  priests,  under  sentence  of  the 
Church,  but  sustained  by  their  parishioners ; 
of  rebellious  parishes,  contending  against  the 
awards  of  Ecclesiastical  Courts;  of  regu 
lations  in  behalf  of  public  morals,  with 
special  reference  to  youth  ;  of  Church- 
penalties  inflicted  on  scandalous  laics,  and 
in  general  of  the  revival  of  canonical  dis 
cipline  ;  of  catechumens,  who  require  con 
straint  to  ensure  their  attendance  upon  in 
struction  in  the  elements  of  Christianity; 
and,  finally,  of  Church-property,  and  all  the 
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responsibilities  and  difficulties  of  its  manage 
ment.  In  all  these  cases,  the  Bishop  and 
Clergy,  if  unsupported  by  the  zeal  and  effi 
ciency  of  the  people,  will  but  half  sustain 
their  own  measures  and  resolutions,  or 
perhaps  will  find  them  wholly  abortive.  But 
then,  can  such  aid  be  expected  from  the 
Laity,  so  long  as  there  is  nothing  to  animate 
them  ;  when  nothing  is  done  to  excite  their 
interest;  while  they  are  not  admitted  to  the 
confidences  of  the  Church  ;  nor  awakened  to 
the  knowledge  of  their  most  sacred  duties, 
nor  inspired  to  the  performance  of  them; 
while,  in  short,  they  are  allowed  no  parti 
cipation  in  the  Council  of  the  Diocese  ?  In 
vain  do  you  reckon  upon  the  filial  submission 
of  the  people  to  the  decrees  of  their  spiritual 
superiors.  The  day  of  such  submission  is 
gone  by :  and  the  people  in  our  day  are 
submissive  only  to  such  ordinances  and 
regulations  as  they  themselves  have  had  a 
share  in  establishing,  and  of  which  the 
utility  and  the  reason  are  perceptible. 

Other  matters  requiring  attention  shall  be 
mentioned  before  I  conclude;  but  for  the 
present,  let  me  adduce  but  one  only,  as  an 
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additional  subject  for  the  action  of  Diocesan 
Synods :  it  is  the  resuscitation  of  all  classes, 
and  especially  of  the  Clergy,  to  an  enthu 
siastic  self-devotion,  in  behalf  of  Christianity 
and  the  Church.  It  is  from  the  anticipated 
Synod  itself  that  this  Church-revival  must 
receive  its  impulse.  And  here  let  us  acknow 
ledge  with  gratitude,  that  the  pastoral  letter 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Freiburg,  in  which  he 
announces  the  purpose  of  holding  a  Diocesan 
Synod,  designates  this  very  revival  as  a  chief 
motive  for  its  coming  together.  Our  age  is 
labouring  under  great  disorders,  not  only  of 
a  social  character,  but  also  as  touching  reli 
gion  and  good  morals.  Is  this  state  of  things 
attributable  entirely  to  the  civil  interference  ? 
Will  every  thing  assume  another  face,  as 
soon  as  we  have  done  with  royal  placets,  and 
when  the  education  of  the  Clergy,  their  ap 
proval  and  appointment,  shall  be  entirely  in 
the  hand  of  the  Bishop ;  or  when  the  revenues 
of  the  Church  are  controlled  by  him  alone  ? 
Alas  !  the  perversity  and  remissness  of  many 
of  the  shepherds  of  the  flock  has  been  the 
more  fatal  ulcer.  We  have  seen  false  science 
imposing  itself  upon  the  world;  Antichrist 
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daily   gaining   more    and   more    of    empire ; 
public   and   private    relations   revolutionized 
and  dissolved ;    and,  in  part,  we  have   con 
sented  ;  in  part,  have  been  unwilling  to  exert 
ourselves  in  opposition  ;    in  part,  have  dis 
missed  the  whole   matter  as  no   concern   of 
ours,   and   lived   on    in    comfortable   repose. 
We  have  sometimes,  perhaps,  bestirred  our 
selves   to    express   a   regret,  but   have    very 
soon  fallen   back  into  the   old  routine,  and 
fared  on  as  before.     And  so  while  men  have 
slept,  the  enemy  has  sowed  tares.     It  is  time 
these  erratic  dalliances  with  Antichrist  should 
come  to  an  end ;   and  not  less,  our  indolence 
and  lukewarmness.      Let  us  have  the  Synod ; 
it  will  beget  a  new  spirit  in  the  pastors  of 
the  Church,  and  send  forth  a  corresponding 
animation  through  the  Diocese.     So  will  the 
great  problems   of  the    moment   be   solved ; 
a  common  heart  will  palpitate  through  the 
common    body ;     zeal    will    enkindle    zeal ; 
burning  words  will  inflame  enthusiasm  ;  holy 
exercises  will  purify  consciences ;  and  com 
mon    resolves   will    manifest    themselves    in 
common  efforts,  for  that  harmony  of  action, 
which  every  where  triumphs  over  difficulty. 
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I  long  to  include  the  Laity  in  our  labours. 
We  are  nothing  till  they  revive.  The  spirit 
which  is  abroad  will  not  suffer  them  to  be 
overlooked;  and  their  testimony,  and  their 
efforts  in  the  Diocese,  will  reach  a  point,  to 
which  no  labour  on  the  part  of  the  Clergy 
can  effect  an  entrance. 

II.  We  come  then  to  our  second  point,  and 
inquire,  how  the  Church  is  to  attain  her  ends, 
and  revive  among  us  a  vital  Christianity,  with 
immediate  reference  to  the  special  wants  of 
the  timesr. 

In  order  that  she  may  enter  upon  the  further 
reforms  demanded  by  her  position,  it  is  ab 
solutely  necessary  to  begin  with,  that  she 
herself  should  revive,  and  by  reacting  upon 
her  very  difficulties,  win  to  herself  fresh  power 
and  internal  vitality.  When  thus  furnished 
with  new  powers  of  life,  the  immediate  busi 
ness  which  she  must  take  in  hand,  are  such 
matters  as  the  education  of  youth,  the  reclaim 
ing  of  the  lapsed,  the  introduction  of  wise 

r  II  faut  d'autres  reponses  pour  que  1'Eglise  rentre  dans 
ses  droits  et  resaisisse  1'autorite  que,  de  son  propre  aveu, 
et  de  1'aveu  de  ses  fils  les  plusfideles  ct  les  plus  sinceres  elle 
a  perdue  depuis  long  temps.  Lettre  de  X.  X.  etc. 
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reforms,  and  the  correction  of  practical  abuses. 
Let  me  further  explain  myself. 

i.  It  is  acknowledged,  that  in  order  that 
Christianity  may  strike  deep  roots  into  the 
human  heart,  and  become  the  controlling 
power  of  life,  it  must  be  infused  in  the  earliest 
years.  Whatever  is  destined  to  growth  in 
human  society,  is  subjected  to  the  same  law. 
The  early  and  careful  institution  of  youth  in 
Christian  faith  and  morals,  is  therefore  in 
cumbent  on  the  Church  at  all  times,  but 
especially  in  such  times  as  ours.  How  many 
thousands  know  Christianity  only  in  name, 
having  no  acquaintance  with  the  thing,  and 
no  root  of  the  matter  in  them.  Thousands 
more,  though  they  may  not  wholly  neglect  or 
reject  it,  are  ignorant  of  its  inner  life:  while, 
among  millions  who  pretend  to  understand 
it,  it  is  destitute  of  vitality  and  practical  fruits. 
Hence  the  position  in  which  we  now  find 
ourselves.  Let  the  Church  then  unite  all 
her  forces  for  the  resuscitation  of  true  Chris 
tianity,  and  above  all  in  the  youthful  heart. 
Those  who  have  the  cure  of  souls  should 
begin  to  labour  for  this  end,  with  exertions 
which,  to  the  greater  part  of  them,  have  been 
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hitherto  unknown.  They  must  take  pains  to 
prepare  themselves  for  this  work,  and  give 
themselves  to  it  with  a  genuine  enthusiasm. 
As  for  such  negligent  Pastors,  as  seldom  or 
never  enter  their  schools,  it  is  vain  to  waste 
words  on  them:  nay,  even  as  for  those  who 
satisfy  the  letter  of  the  law7,  by  visiting  their 
schools  once  or  twice  a  week,  I  ask,  what 
fruit  can  be  expected  from  such  tilth  ?  Twice 
each  week,  at  the  very  least,  should  every 
particular  class  be  inspected:  and  then,  in 
stead  of  wasting  the  time  allotted  to  instruc 
tion,  in  idle  verbiage  and  desultory  circum 
locutions,  it  should  be  turned  to  good  account 
with  the  most  scrupulous  economy.  Special 
attention  should  be  paid,  moreover,  to  the 
preparation  of  those  about  to  make  their 
first  confession  and  communion.  But  real 
education  does  not  consist  in  the  mere  per 
formance  of  these  duties.  Christian  instruc 
tion  possesses  little  power  for  encouraging  a 
growth  in  Christian  grace,  when  it  does  not 
aim  at  something  far  better  than  this;  when 
the  Catechist,  instead  of  acting  from  his  own 
love  of  God,  and  seeking  to  inspire  the  little 
girls  and  boys  around  him  with  habits  of 
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zealous  devotion,  fails  to  animate  them  with 
the  love  of  Christ  and  their  Heavenly  Father, 
or  to  move  them  to  a  hearty  and  humble  obe 
dience  in  His  service.  In  fact,  every  effort 
for  the  right  training  of  the  young  must 
amount  to  very  little,  unless  the  instructor 
himself  brings  to  his  task  that  unction  and 
living  energy,  which  can  only  be  derived  from 
the  frequent  reception  of  the  holy  Sacraments, 
from  pious  exercises,  and  from  a  sincere 
interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  morals  of 
society,  and  the  proprieties  of  life.  Here 
then  is  preeminently  the  field  for  labour. 
Yet  there  are  those,  especially  among  the 
younger  Clergy,  who  expend  the  chief  energies 
of  their  pastoral  care  upon  the  confessional, 
and  give  themselves  little  or  no  concern  at 
all  with  the  primary  school.  Simpletons ! 
First  let  the  people  become  infected  and 
diseased,  and  then  make  great  display  of 
their  skill  in  curing!  This  surely  was  not 
what  they  were  taught  in  all  the  years  of 
their  theological  education.  But  there  are 
others  again  among  the  Clergy,  who  plead 
that  they  are  so  overwhelmed  with  other 
pastoral  cares,  that  they  cannot  find  a  spare 
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minute  for  looking  after  their  schools.  Block 
heads!  Have  they  then  a  pastoral  duty  more 
grave,  or  more  urgent,  than  the  Christian 
education  of  youth?  1  will  not  extend  my 
reproaches  to  those  who  can  say,  in  all 
honesty,  that  they  have  devoted  and  adapted 
to  the  souls  of  Christ's  little  ones  some  two 
or  three  dozen  sermons  a  year.  So  far,  at 
least,  good  will  accrue  to  the  faith  and  morals 
of  their  parishioners. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  Priest  alone 
cannot  perform  the  whole  work  of  Christian 
education;  I  mean  now,  the  education  of 
children.  It  is  indispensable  that  the  School 
master  should  go  with  him  hand-in-hand  : 
nay,  in  many  places  where  the  Parson  is  able 
to  be  personally  present  but  seldom,  the 
Schoolmaster  will  have  to  do  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  the  duty  himself.  Heretofore,  in 
well-regulated  parishes,  it  has  been  cus 
tomary  for  the  teacher  himself  to  read  with 
the  children  either  Holy  Scripture,  or  Scrip 
tural  narratives;  to  explain  to  them,  in  part, 
their  Catechism,  and,  in  part,  to  encourage 
them  in  explaining  it  themselves;  and  to  take 
care  that  the  Scriptural  history,  as  well  as  the 
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Catechism,  should  be  faithfully  learned  by 
heart.  So  too  with  their  book  of  hymns.  He 
taught  his  little  ones  the  prayers  and  chants 
of  the  Church;  and  both  in  school,  and  at 
divine  service,  he  prayed  and  sang  with  them. 
He  took  them  with  him  to  the  house  of  God, 
and  there  kept  an  eye  on  their  behaviour:  he 
watched  over  their  devotions,  and,  under  the 
Clergy,  was  their  immediate  indoctrinater  in 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church:  their 
faults  he  corrected  and  punished,  and  their 
merits  he  cultivated  and  encouraged;  recall 
ing  to  their  minds,  whether  for  the  one  pur 
pose  or  the  other,  texts  of  Scripture,  or 
passages  of  biblical  history,  or  citations  from 
the  Catechism,  which  he  had  read  and  inter 
preted  to  them  before.  Thus  while  he  shared 
with  them  in  faith  and  prayers,  he  also  gained 
their  love  and  confidence;  and  therewith, 
moreover,  a  masterly  influence,  such  as  a 
companionship  in  spiritual  exercises,  and 
hardly  any  thing  besides,  can  ensure  in  a  very 
high  degree.  And  so  he  assisted  the  Priest 
in  his  work,  and  by  the  Priest  was  in  turn 
assisted  in  his  own,  and  both  together  la 
boured  for  a  common  end — the  religious  and 
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moral  education  of  the  young,  and  that  with 
a  harmony  of  purpose  and  of  effort,  which 
always  secured  a  reward.  Such  then  must  be 
the  state  of  things  in  future;  and  where  it 
does  not  already  exist,  it  must  at  any  price 
be  obtained.  To  this  end  the  Christian 
education  of  the  Schoolmaster  is  the  first  want 
of  the  times.  Teachers  must  be  Christians — 
men  of  Christian  learning  and  Christian  feel 
ing,  men  of  zeal  for  their  occupation,  but 
zealous,  above  all,  for  the  building  up  and 
establishing  of  youth  in  all  happiness  and 
prosperity,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
Gospel.  This  is  another  revival  that  is  sorely 
needed.  But  the  Priest,  for  his  part,  should 
aid  the  teacher  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties;  should  direct  him  therein,  and  give 
him  both  support,  and  the  benefit  of  oversight; 
he  should  esteem  and  love  him  as  a  fellow- 
labourer,  and  always  treat  him  with  con 
sideration  and  friendship.  Far  be  it  from  the 
Clergy  to  assume  a  supercilious  superiority; 
to  assign  him  servile  employments,  or  to  exact 
from  him  unworthy  offices. 

The  divorce  of  the  school  from  the  Church, 
and  the  position  of  the  Schoolmaster  as  ex- 
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ternal  to  the  Church,  are  measures,  which,  if 
they  should  become  confirmed  in  society,  will 
prove  themselves  the  most  unnatural,  and  in 
their  results  the  most  pernicious,  inventions  of 
modern  times.  In  speaking  of  the  dangers 
that  surround  the  Church,  in  her  new  rela 
tions,  I  have  already  thrown  out  a  few  hints 
upon  this  subject.  It  is  an  innovation  which 
may  be  legitimated  by  the  civil  power ;  but 
to  bring  into  active  effect  its  antichristian 
tendencies,  is  what  the  State  cannot  and 
dare  not  do :  this  victory  of  Antichrist  must 
remain  a  thing  of  paper.  "  The  school  is 
free;"  so  it  is  proclaimed.  If  so,  then  can 
nobody  oblige  a  Christian  community  to 
have  a  Schoolmaster  who  knows  nothing  of 
the  Church,  and  is  destitute  of  Christianity ; 
or  to  send  their  children  to  such  a  school. 
On  the  contrary,  every  community,  in  which 
there  is  a  conscientious  regard  for  orthodoxy 
and  for  the  Church,  will  rigorously  demand  a 
Schoolmaster  true  to  the  Christian  faith;  and 
they  will  see  to  it,  that  their  children  in  the 
school  are,  before  all  things,  brought  up  to  be 
true  Christians,  and  that  the  teacher  devotes 
all  his  efforts  to  this  end.  It  is  also  our 
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interest,  with  reference  to  this  result,  to 
awaken  a  right  active  spirit  for  Christianity 
and  the  Church,  in  the  Church  community ; 
for  in  this  respect  also,  a  great  and  universal 
Church  revival  is  an  urgent  necessity.  Let 
but  such  a  revival,  and  with  it  a  resolute 
devotion  to  Christianity  and  Christian  educa 
tion,  become  characteristic  of  the  popular 
mind,  and  all  our  dangers  will  be  obviated. 
Without  their  own  consent,  no  Schoolmaster 
will  be  able  to  deprive  a  people  of  what  they 
may  justly  demand  as  Churchmen  :  but  should 
it  be  otherwise,  there  remains  a  resource  in 
the  religious  orders  of  teaching  brethren  and 
sisters.  On  many  accounts,  I  am,  indeed,  not 
very  favourable  to  these  orders.  But  when 
ever  and  wherever  it  shall  appear  that  the 
Schoolmaster  is  incapable  of  appreciating  his 
high  vocation,  and  degrades  it  to  a  mere  work 
of  unbelief  and  drudgery,  then  and  there,  with 
reason  enough,  the  teaching  orders  will  not 
be  slow  to  interfere. 

If  I  have  Ihus  succeeded  in  demonstrating 
the  important  reliance  which  our  times,  in 
view  of  the  dangers  which  so  imminently 
threaten  religious  faith,  must  place  upon  the 
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schoolmaster;  and  if  it  be  undeniable,  that 
without  the  cooperation  of  this  class  of  per 
sons,  the  Church  herself  cannot  satisfactorily 
fulfil  her  obligations  to  her  children,  then 
must  the  Church  in  future  attach  more  con 
sideration  to  the  office  of  a  teacher  than  she 
has  done  heretofore.  Not  only  must  the 
Priest,  as  we  have  observed  above,  regard 
the  schoolmaster  as  a  fellow-labourer,  and 
treat  him  with  respect;  but,  since  it  is  his 
function  not  only  to  impart  instruction  in 
temporal  matters,  but  also  to  teach  and 
educate  the  young  in  Christian  life  and 
morals,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  afford 
him,  not  merely  the  wages  of  a  sacristan, 
from  whom  she  expects  a  mere  routine  of 
services,  but  liberal  recompense  from  her 
own  treasury:  nor  should  such  appropriations 
be  regarded  as  foreign  to  the  legitimate  use 
of  Church-property,  or  as  withdrawing  it  from 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  established. 
Far  otherwise.  The  salary  of  a  Christian 
school-teacher  is  a  charge  upon  the  Church- 
treasury,  most  conformable  to  the  object  of 
its  foundation  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  glory  of 
God,  and  the  edification  of  His  Church.  It 
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is  your  new-fangled  schoolmaster  only,  who 
has  exploded  all  faith  in  Christ  and  the 
Church  ;  who,  now  and  for  evermore,  has  no 
title  whatever  to  any  share  in  Ecclesiastical 
emoluments. 

In  the  work  of  Christian  education,  the 
Church  will  be  forced  to  direct  her  special 
regards  to  three  classes  of  her  members. 
The  first  class  is  composed  of  the  poor,  of 
orphans,  and  of  those  children  who  are 
ordinarily  abandoned  to  immoral  courses  of 
life.  Poverty  has,  at  all  times,  so  many 
trials  and  temptations,  and,  especially  in  our 
days,  so  many  seductions  from  virtue,  to  con 
tend  with,  that  the  thorough  invigoration  of 
this  class,  through  the  power  of  Christian 
principle,  is  its  peculiar  want,  and  most 
righteous  claim.  Indeed,  what  other  staff' 
and  support  is  left  to  poverty  in  this  world, 
if  not  the  Gospel  of  Christ's  poor?  The  Church 
is  sent  to  the  poor,  before  all  others;  and  woe 
to  her,  if  in  her  cares  and  instructions  she 
prefers  to  the  lowly,  the  worldly  rich  and 
great !  As  for  orphans,  and  children  morally 
destitute,  they  must  not,  they  cannot  here- 
ufter,  by  a  Christian  people,  be  daintily  and 
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carelessly  passed  by.  The  Church  must 
regard  them  as  her  members ;  must  feel  that 
she  has  toward  them  Christian  obligations ; 
must  at  all  times  gather  them  into  her  bosom, 
and  train  them  at  her  knees.  It  will  not  be 
enough,  moreover,  that  she  should  pick  up, 
here  and  there,  an  abandoned  child,  which 
she  finds  vagrant  and  brutalized,  but  she 
must  search  them  out,  and  rescue  them  from 
abodes  which  decency  and  morality  have 
deserted.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  send  a 
depraved  and  perishing  creature  to  some 
public  establishment;  but  such  public  esta 
blishments  can  only  be  considered  excusable, 
where  the  community  has  used  its  best  en 
deavours  to  prevent  the  necessity,  and  has 
found  them  inefficient.  The  Church  under 
stands  this  business  better,  and  let  her  do 
her  duty,  instead  of  shifting  the  burthen  upon 
others.  Children  neglected  and  abandoned 
are  her  children.  Without  arguing  that  the 
spirit  of  Christian  society  imposes  this  charge 
upon  her,  it  is  enough  to  remind  ourselves, 
tha.t  these  children,  if  left  to  grow  up  in 
neglect  and  vagrancy,  become  at  last  the 
plague  of  the  community,  and,  too  com- 
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monly,  the  natural  enemies  of  civilization 
itself. 

The  second  class  of  those  to  whom  the 
Church,  in  her  work  of  education,  should 
especially  direct  her  attention,  is  that  of  the 
young  female.  The  mother,  the  housewife, 
is  the  immediate  guardian  and  protectress 
of  religion  in  the  family.  From  her  are,  very 
often,  pious  faith  and  Christian  earnestness 
communicated  to  the  husband ;  from  her  the 
children  derive  their  first  religious  instruction; 
from  her  their  earliest  Christian  charity  ;  and 
from  her  the  whole  family  learn  habits  of 
piety  and  pure  morality.  And  so,  the  young 
maiden — is  it  not  hers  to  preserve,  in  the 
midst  of  social  life,  the  elevated  sentiment 
of  virgin  purity  ?  and  is  she  not  thus  the 
tutelar  of  chaste  propriety  ?  Are  not  the 
piety  and  morality  of  a  people  always  in 
proportion  to  these  characteristics  of  woman 
among  them  ?  Let  then  the  heart  of  the  girl 
and  of  the  maiden  be  impressed  with  a  true 
and  clear  understanding  of  the  Christian 
faith,  and  with  a  deep  delight  in  the  fear  of 
God,  and  in  the  love  of  her  Redeemer. 

Finally,  the   third    class   are   the   children 
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of  those  who  occupy  a  somewhat  elevated 
position  in  general  society ;  the  young  men 
and  lads  of  our  lyceuras,  gymnasia,  and 
higher  grammar  schools.  If  among  the 
middle  and  higher  classes  of  society  there 
is  commonly  found  so  little  Christian  faith, 
and  so  little  love  for  the  Catholic  Church, 
the  chief  cause  for  this  consists  in  the  fact, 
that  these  people  in  their  youth  were  tor 
mented  with  the  Catechism,  but  never  indoc 
trinated  with  the  genuine  spirit  of  Chris 
tianity  and  of  the  Church,  nor  made  to  under 
stand  the  immensity  of  its  essential  wisdom, 
vital  power,  and  unspeakable  consolations. 
Dragged  in  early  life  to  the  habitual  round 
of  divine  service,  but  never  excited  to  any 
interest  in  its  ceremonies,  nor  judiciously 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  them,  they 
have  never  been  edified  by  them,  and  re 
member  them  only  as  a  long  vexation  of 
patience.  Thus,  having  conceived  no  insight 
of  the  Church's  system,  no  convictions  in  its 
favour,  no  interest,  no  love  for  Christ,  for 
the  Gospel,  for  the  Church,  they  have  be 
come  an  easy  prey  to  every  caviller,  with 
his  flippant  and  superficial  cleverness.  The 
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.smart  sayings  of  such  mockers  are  alike 
exquisitely  agreeable  to  shallow  intellect  and 
to  fleshly  lusts.  Where  there  is  no  one  to 
refute  them,  they  invariably  pass  for  more 
than  they  are  worth. 

But  further,  our  concern  for  the  revival  of 
Christianity  in  the  Church  and  the  school, 
must  extend  itself  to  the  family  also :  and  in 
this  sphere,  again,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  a  thorough  reform  of  the  same  kind  is 
required.  The  Mother  must,  first  of  all,  have 
her  own  soul  filled  with  the  love  of  the 
Saviour,  and  her  heart's  desire  must  be  to 
allure  her  little  ones  to  Plim :  she  must  often, 
as  it  was  in  days  of  old,  talk  with  them 
reverently  of  God  and  of  the  Redeemer ;  she 
must  pray  with  them  every  day ;  she  must 
habitually  refer  all  good  things  received  and 
enjoyed,  to  the  bounty  of  the  Lord;  she  must 
rigidly  enforce  obedience,  as  something  which 
they  owe  to  their  Maker ;  she  must  uphold 
the  claims  of  religious  instruction,  see  that 
prescribed  lessons  are  learned,  assist  her 
children  to  comprehend  them,  and  encourage 
their  reverence  for  their  spiritual  teachers ; 
she  must  make  the  first  reception  of  the 
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Sacraments  an  event  of  domestic  note  and 
festivity,  and  associate  the  subsequent  life 
of  her  children  with  this  solemnity,  as  a 
memorable  starting-point  in  their  history. 
In  all  this,  the  father,  in  his  proper  place, 
and  in  the  way  that  best  becomes  him,  must 
bear  his  part :  and  thus  would  the  household 
hearth  be  daily  sanctified  with  common  exer 
cises  of  devotion ;  and  through  all  its  mem 
bers  would  be  diffused  a  constraining  fear 
and  reverence  of  God,  of  His  holy  Church 
and  its  sacred  ordinances,  and  a  consequent 
domestic  propriety,  and  purity  of  morals  and 
of  conduct.  Alas !  as  things  now  are,  what 
a  vast  number  of  families  must  there  be, 
especially  among  the  higher  classes,  in  which, 
throughout  the  whole  year,  not  one  common 
prayer  is  offered !  How  many,  in  which, 
among  all  the  replies  to  the  thousand  whys 
and  wherefores  of  infancy,  not  an  allusion  is 
ever  made  to  God  and  Christ;  in  which  all 
manner  of  nonsense  is  drilled  into  children, 
but  not  even  Our  Father  is  ever  taught  them ; 
where  a  vast  importance  is  attached  to  per 
sonal  accomplishments,  but  nothing  at  all  is 
made  of  the  inward  graces  of  meekness,  self- 
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government,  and  the  love  and  fear  of  God  ! 
Many  are  the  families,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
which  the  Gospel  and  the  Church  are  often 
mentioned,  but  always  with  contempt;  in 
which  the  institutions  and  the  ministers  of 
religion  are  habitually  sneered  at  and  defamed 
in  the  presence  of  children ;  in  which,  while 
no  account  is  made  of  Christian  knowledge 
and  habits  of  life,  they  are  taught  and  stimu 
lated,  instead  of  these,  to  cultivate  an  appetite 
for  distinction,  for  dress,  for  gold,  and  worldly 
rank  !  This  must  all  be  reformed  from  the 
root.  But  the  family  and  the  training  of 
families  will  only  undergo  this  radical  trans 
formation,  when,  instead  of  inventing  external 
changes  in  the  relations  of  the  Church,  atten 
tion  shall  be  given  to  the  revival  of  life 
within.  This  then  is  another  chief  want  of 
the  times,  and  without  securing  it,  what  good 
is  to  come  of  the  emancipation  of  the  Church? 
ii.  Another  matter  to  which  the  Church 
must  direct  her  special  attention,  in  her  present 
circumstances,  is  the  existence  of  multitudes 
who  only  nominally  profess  her  faith,  and 
are  reckoned  as  Christians.  I  speak  of  mul 
titudes,  because  the  greater  part  of  those  who 
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consider  themselves  enlightened  and  clever — 
and  this  includes  our  small  tradesmen  and 
tapsters,  in  large  proportion — have  thought 
proper  to  reject  Christianity  altogether ;  ridi 
culing  its  fundamental  doctrines  as  things 
which  every  intelligent  mind  has  long  since 
exploded.  Of  such  persons,  the  better  sort 
will  indeed  admit,  that  Christianity  has  done 
good  in  its  day;  and  they  will  even  allow,  that 
it  involves  some  ideas  which  will  maintain 
their  ground  for  ever:  but  then  they  argue, 
that  these  ideas  will  transplant  themselves 
into  the  modern  age,  as  useful  verities,  while 
the  husks  and  outer  shells  of  Christian  truth 
must  and  will  be  rejected,  as  merely  human 
corruptions  and  disfigurements8.  Quite  con 
sistently,  such  theorists  regard  the  Church  as 
a  thing  long  since  superannuated,  and  they 
anticipate  its  entire  transformation  as  abso 
lutely  inevitable,  and  soon  to  be  accom 
plished.  But  a  worse  set  of  fellows — men 
of  narrow  intelligence,  and  of  defiled  and 
corrupt  heart — find  in  their  unbelief  their 

'  Here  is  a  very  good  description  of  the  lower  orders 
of  Pseudo-Catholics,  mentioned  in  the  Introduction  as  the 
School  of  Quinet,  in  France. 
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easiest  way  of  gaining  the  reputation  of  being 
sensible,  while  at  the  same  time  it  frees  their 
filthy  lusts  of  a  troublesome  restraint.  Their 
opinion  is,  that  the  world  has  been  making 
progress;  that  humanity  is  no  longer  so  stupid 
as  it  was ;  and  they  profess  themselves  to 
have  kept  up  with  the  march  of  mind,  and  to 
have  got  far  enough  beyond  "  the  hell  of  the 
parsons."  All  such  persons,  having  a  prac 
tical  interest  in  their  unbelief,  loathe  the  very 
sight  of  the  Church,  and  of  its  institutions 
and  ministers,  and  wish  and  expect  to  get  rid 
of  them,  the  sooner  the  better. 

But  some  will  reply,  "  What  to  us  are  all 
these  unbelievers,  be  their  number  whatever 
it  may  ?  They  will  never  be  able  to  shake 
the  Church  which  is  founded  on  a  rock,  and 
if  they  choose  to  excommunicate  themselves, 
let  them."  But  such  talk  is  neither  Christian, 
nor  sensible.  True  it  is,  that  unbelievers,  be 
they  less  or  more,  will  never  overthrow  the 
Church  which  is  founded  on  a  rock :  the 
Church  Catholic  will  stand  for  ever,  but  pos 
sibly  not  the  Church  of  Germany 4.  Was 

»  "  True,  the  Catholic  Church   could  not  fail,  but  what 
promise   of   Scripture    foretold   ultimate    integrity  to  the 
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not  the  French  Church  shaken  ?  Is  not  the 
Church  of  Asia  in  ruins  to  this  very  hour  ? 
Alas !  our  sad  estate  !  So  many  thousands 
of  infidels  in  power  and  dignity ;  so  many 
thousands  of  infidels  in  possession  of  the 
press,  and  of  seats  of  civil  authority ;  so 
many  thousand  infidels  moved  by  a  species 
of  fanaticism  to  spread  their  unbelief,  by 
sowing  it  among  the  common  people  :  are 
these  then  an  enemy,  which  it  will  do  to 
despise  ?  Many  of  these,  it  is  true,  suspend 
for  the  present  their  hostilities  against  reli 
gion,  and  devote  their  energies  to  political 
affairs  :  but  let  these  civil  agitations  calm 
down  a  little,  and  it  will  be  seen  how  soon 
they  will  direct  the  full  violence  of  their  arms 
to  the  destruction  of  Christianity,  and  occupy 
the  strongest  ground  to  assail  the  Catholic 
Church.  The  literature  of  the  day  is  already 
hostile  to  the  Church ;  and  vile  newspapers, 

Church  of  England?"  Such  is  the  coincident  language  of 
a  contemporary  publication,  which,  for  the  author's  sake, 
the  writer  has  read  with  deepest  interest — "  Five  years  at 
St.  Saviour's,  Leeds."  It  is  Avell  that  such  a  question 
should  he  asked ;  and  it  is  well  to  ohserve,  that  a  German 
Romanist  has  quite  as  much  reason,  to  say  the  least,  for 
breathing  the  same  sigh  over  his  own  National  Church ! 
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filled  with  attacks  upon  ecclesiastical  persons 
and  institutions,  are  scattered  every  where 
among  the  peasantry  and  townspeople,  and 
unhappily  not  without  effect.  What  will  be 
the  consequence,  when  a  systematic  warfare 
shall  be  organised  and  carried  on  against  the 
Church  ?  Such  a  warfare  has  been  managed 
against  the  civil  authority,  and  it  has  carried 
its  point;  it  will  be  organised  in  the  same 
manner  to  gain  a  religious  victory.  The  full 
and  entire  freedom  of  the  press  is  a  conces 
sion  which  the  Church  must  sorely  distrust. 
It  is  true  that  the  current  Catholic  literature 
was  in  many  ways  injured  by  the  Censorship, 
and  one  cannot  but  rejoice  in  the  removal  of 
such  political  despotism:  yet  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  this  emancipation  will  obtain 
an  advantage  and  encouragement  for  Church 
literature,  greater  than  will  also  be  afforded 
to  that  which  is  opposed  to  it.  Let  the  allies 
of  the  Church  write  what  they  may,  it  will 
only  secure  as  readers  those  who  think  with 
them;  while  the  intolerably  evil,  irreligious, 
anti-christian,  and  demoralizing  articles  of 
the  lowest  newspapers  will  be  every  where 
read  and  discussed,  and  more  especially  in 
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circles  where  they  can  least  be  counteracted. 
And  besides,  who  does  not  know  that  evil 
will  find  a  place  for  its  work  ten  times,  where 
good  can  do  so  but  once  ?  How  many  a 
householder  will  keep  all  his  doors  open  to 
the  unlimited  access  of  every  foolish  and 
shameless  guest,  who  would  be  far  from 
taking  kindly  the  unceremonious  visits  of  a 
father-confessor?  But,  I  repeat  it,  unbelief 
has  become  mighty,  and  it  will  become  yet 
more  formidable.  It  meditates  the  overthrow 
of  the  Church,  and  it  is  time  for  her  to  see 
how  she  is  to  withstand  it.  I  have  already 
hinted,  in  speaking  of  the  dangers  of  our  new 
position,  that  the  promotion  of  a  general 
apostacy  was  the  direct  object  of  one  party 
among  those  who  voted  the  emancipation  of 
the  Church. 

But,  as  to  letting-go  and  gimmj-up  these 
unbelievers,  it  is  not  merely  unwise,  but 
further,  it  is  unchristian.  For  whose  benefit 
then  was  the  Church  established?  Was  it  for 
the  whole,  or  for  the  sick?  And  what  is  its 
noblest  mission,  if  it  be  not  the  propagation 
of  the  faith?  And  furthermore,  how  can  the 
Church,  in  her  unfailing  charity,  coolly  look 
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on,  while,  not  here  and  there  an  individual, 
while,  not  merely  many  souls,  but  a  great 
portion  of  the  nation,  and  that  the  most  con 
siderable  as  to  position  in  society,  are  already 
separated  in  their  affections  from  Christianity, 
and  are  on  the  very  point  of  severing  the  last 
remaining  bonds  by  which  they  yet  nominally 
adhere  to  its  profession  ?  Besides,  the  chil 
dren  of  these  unbelievers  have  at  all  events  a 
claim  on  our  anxious  regard.  Are  we  to  have 
no  compassion  upon  unborn  generations  ? 
Shall  the  unbelief  of  parents  become  the 
inheritance  of  their  offspring,  and  thus  extend 
itself  into  future  ages  ? 

But  what  can  the  Church  do  ?  What  her 
theologians  may  demonstrate  in  their  Aca 
demic  Chairs  ;  what  the  zeal  of  her  advocates, 
may  bring  forward  for  this  or  for  that;  and 
even  what  the  columns  of  friendly  journalism 
may  advance  in  her  favour — all  this  may  do 
good,  but  it  does  not  even  touch  the  adverse 
party,  or  if  it  does,  strikes  them  as  so  dis 
tasteful  and  extravagant,  that  instead  of  being 
won  over  from  their  hostile  attitude,  they  are 
rather  confirmed  in  their  enmity.  All  the 
means  we  have  hitherto  employed  for  this 
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purpose,  and  any  like  experiments  that  may 
yet  be  tried,  will  prove  of  no  avail.  We 
want  a  general  and  public  participation  of 
the  popular  mind  in  the  religious  questions 
of  the  times.  We  want  an  earnest  spirit  of 
inquiry.  Religious  conferences,  held  publicly, 
and  conducted  with  interest,  would  do  much 
good  every  where.  There  is  a  vast  amount 
of  absolute  ignorance  about  religious  matters, 
of  which  we  do  not  ordinarily  conceive.  In 
arriving  at  just  conceptions  of  things,  by 
means  of  such  conferences,  many  would  also 
come  to  be  faithful  men.  There  are  many 
too,  of  whom,  if  you  could  not  exactly  make 
martyrs  and  confessors,  you  could,  neverthe 
less,  make  honest  believers  in  Christ;  and,  as 
such,  could  win  them  to  a  serious  and  frank 
support  of  the  truths  which  are  now  at  stake. 
Even  this  would  be  gaining  something,  and 
the  grace  of  God  might  further  it  to  greater 
results;  besides,  it  would  be  a  gain  in  the 
right  direction,  for  our  age  is  grossly  in 
different  to  the  great  moral  problems  of 
humanity,  and  to  inquiries  as  to  the  ends 
of  human  existence.  And  then,  even  where 
an  earnest  presentation  of  Christian  verities 
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might  fail  to  win  over  an  opponent,  it  might 
at  least  disarm  prejudices,  and  conciliate  his 
respect  and  his  good  will. 

It  is  a  grave  practical  inquiry  indeed,  how 
an  interest  in  religious  matters  may  best  be 
promoted  in  the  quarters  to  which  we  have 
referred,  and  how  the  Conferences  we  have 
suggested  may  best  be  brought  about.  1  can 
think  of  no  more  suitable  means  for  this 
purpose,  than  the  establishment  of  Unions, 
to  which  the  sceptical,  the  unbelieving, 
and  the  vacillating  might  be  admitted  with 
believers,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  all 
the  religious  questions  now  at  issue.  I  wish 
that  such  Unions  might  be  instituted,  at  least 
in  all  the  more  important  towns  of  Germany; 
provided,  that  is,  that  while  they  should  be 
under  the  care  of  the  Laity,  one  or  two 
theologians,  at  least,  might  take  part  in 
them,  for  the  suggestion  of  necessary  ex 
planations,  and  for  the  correction  of  erro 
neous  impressions  and  prejudices.  As  to  the 
manner  of  creating  such  Unions,  and  the 
men  who  should  undertake  the  work,  modern 
experience  sufficiently  suggests  the  practical 
answer.  So  soon  as  a  general  religious 
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earnestness  is  awakened,  there  will  be  no 
obstacle  to  their  spontaneous  existence.  In 
dividuals  will  every  where  be  found,  whose 
irresistible  impulse  it  will  be  to  gather  think 
ing  men  about  them  for  instruction:  and  I 
must  allow  myself  to  hope,  that  a  great  stimu 
lant  to  such  activity  can  and  will  be  afforded 
by  the  influence  of  Synods,  so  soon  as  the 
Laity  are  admitted  to  their  place  in  them, 
and  when  thus  that  order  of  the  Church's 
members  shall  have  been  inspired  with  interest 
in  her  cause,  and  in  behalf  of  religion.  Thus 
then  may  institutions  arise  which  seem  so 
desirable,  unless  we  would  see  whole  classes 
of  society  for  ever  estranged  from  the  opera 
tion  and  influences  of  the  Gospel.  The  Unions 
would  naturally  connect  themselves  and  their 
religious  conferences  with  the  enterprise  of 
disseminating  information  on  kindred  sub 
jects  through  the  medium  of  the  press.  The 
writings  of  believers  might  thus  find  their 
way  into  regions,  to  which  at  present  they 
rarely  penetrate,  and  so  counteract  the  ten 
dencies  of  that  base  literature,  for  which,  I 
deeply  fear,  we  are  as  yet  far  from  being  a 
match. 
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There  are  some  who  seem  to  cherish  the 
notion,  that  while  the  Bishops  can  but  hold 
together  among  themselves,  and  make  sure 
of  the  Clergy,  and,  through  them,  of  a  portion 
of  the  people,  we  are  thus  formed  into  a 
compact  mass,  at  once  able  to  do  without  the 
crowds  who  reject  our  faith,  and  to  bid  defiance 
to  their  revolutionary  assaults.  But  I  must 
be  allowed  to  repeat  what  I  have  already  said 
as  to  the  dangers  of  our  present  position  :  we 
must  learn  by  the  experience  of  France,  in 
the  latter  years  of  the  preceding  century,  that 
the  masses  cannot  be  relied  upon.  They  are 
always  untrustworthy.  But  even  if  they 
should  remain  loyal,  and  if  the  revolution 
should  fail  to  affect  our  own  position,  is  it  the 
part  of  Christians,  to  abandon  to  their  own 
follies  those  who  have  deserted  us?  Suppose 
we  do  retain  the  common  people,  is  this  then 
ma.king  a  sufficient  advance  ?  Do  we  not 
thus  ensure  more  or  less  of  the  ultimate  con 
sequences  which  exist  to  this  day  in  France, 
where  the  Clergy  are  a  party  quite  external 
to  the  nation11  ?  After  all,  the  masses  are  not 

u  Of  the  French  Church,  Demoulin  says :  "  though 
restored  to  its  primitive  independence  by  the  revolution, 
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the  nation:  the  middle  classes,  and  those 
who  by  their  talents,  their  intelligence,  their 
professional  functions,  and  their  wealth,  con 
stitute  the  higher  orders  of  society;  these  are 
the  nation.  And  if  the  Church  exerts  no 
influence  over  these  classes,  does  she  fulfil 
her  mission  ?  Surely  nobody  that  loves  her, 


ISEylisc,  loin  de  reprendre  essor,  tombe  ton  jours  f"  The  author 
of  Un  mois  a  Londres,  has  been  already  quoted,  in  proof  of 
the  contrast  between  English  and  French  churches,  and 
which,  so  far  as  the  upper  classes  of  society  are  concerned, 
is  so  favourable  to  the  former.  But  another  extract  should 
not  be  omitted  here,  as  shewing  the  condition  of  France 
still  more  forcibly :  "  Je  suivis  mes  grenadiers  a  la  chapelle  de 
la  reine,  ou  de  nombreuses  troupes,  sans  armes  etaient  deja 
massees  dans  un  ordre  parfait;  la  plupart  des  soldats  avaient 
leur  prayer-book  a  la  main,  et  tous  suivaient  attentivement 
le  service.  Quelques  omciers  assistaient  au  service,  et  les 
enfants  de  troupe,  transform  es  en  enfants  de  choeur,  chan- 
taient  les  ps^aumes.  Tout  cela  nous  ferait  rire  en  France. 
On  me  dira  que  nos  soldats  sont  libres  d'assister  le  dimanche 
aux  offices;  c'est  vrai ;  mais  qu'un  jeune  consent,  religi- 
eusement  eleve,  soit  tourne  en  ridicule  par  ses  camarades — la 
moquerie,le  mauvais  exemple  le  detourueront  bien  vite  de  ses 
devoirs.  .  .  Les  chants,  ou  recitatifs  avaient  une  harmonie 
naive;  les  commandemeuts  de  Dieu,  1'hymne  au  dimanche 
in'ont  paru  remarquables."  Another  Parisian,  attracted  to 
L'aris  by  the  Great  Exhibition,  writes  a  book,  in  which  he 
devote  sa  page  to  "  An  English  Sunday" — and  the  page  is 
merely  filled  with  asterisks,  to  signify  that  it  is  a  vacuity,  for 
a  godless  Frenchman. 
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can  allow  himself  to  think  of  such  a  position 
as  her  permanent  fate.     In  France,  I  know, 
and  in  Belgium  also,  this  is  the  state  of  things. 
In  those  countries,  Bishops  are  great  lords, 
the   Clergy  without   self-confidence,  and  the 
common  people  in  some  degree  mechanically 
devoted  to    the    ceremonies   of  religion.     Is 
this  the  state    of  things  which    some  would 
fain  see   existing  among  us?     In   Germany, 
on  the  contrary,  we  require  a  Church  which 
shall  include   the   entire   nation,   and  which 
shall  thoroughly  imbue  all  classes  of  society 
with   the    spirit    of    Christian    vitality.     We 
want  a  Church  in  which,  while  there  is  room 
for  faith,  so  also  there  may  be  exercise  for 
thought;    in  which  there  may  be  an  appro 
priate    sphere    for   the    active    energy  which 
ordains,  as  well  as  for  the  childlike  docility 
which    submits.     Such    religious    apathy  as 
seems  but  too  characteristic  of  the  French  is, 
among  our  higher  classes,  absolutely  incon 
ceivable.      The     German    mind    cannot    let 
religion  alone:  its   unbelief,  when  it  cannot 
be  overcome  or  mitigated,  is  sure  to  take  the 
position  of  offence. 

iii.  A  third  point,  to  which  the  Church  must 
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direct  its  immediate  attention,  is  the  satis 
faction  of  that  general  desire,  which  is  pre 
valent,  for  certain  reforms.  This  desire  is 
of  long  standing,  and  very  familiar  to  usx. 
What  is  wanted  is,  for  example,  an  improve 
ment  in  the  worship  of  the  Church;  a  revision 
of  its  liturgical  formularies;  the  translation 
of  the  Liturgy  into  the  vulgar  tongue  ;  com 
munion  in  both  kinds ;  the  reform  of  the 
confessional;  the  simplification  of  ceremo 
nies,  and  such  like  changes.  So  too  we  need 
an  amelioration  of  the  ecclesiastical  disci 
pline  ;  the  abolition  of  the  forced  celibacy  of 
priests  ;  and  the  revision  of  certain  eccle 
siastical  obligations.  We  need  further  im 
provements,  for  example,  in  the  table  of 
Lessons,  and  a  greater  variety  in  the  selections 
from  the  Gospels  and  Epistles.  We  need 
emancipation  from  that  tyranny  which  im 
poses  upon  the  faithful,  as  Catholic  doctrine, 
matters  which  have  never  been  settled  by  the 


*  So  the  Letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris :  "  J'exprime 
un  vocu,  que  je  crois  etre  conforme  au  vcen  general  .  .  .  .  et  je 
pense  encore  q'nne  sage  reforme,  qui  cette  fois,  au  lieu  de 
nous  diviser,  pourrait,  au  contraire,  nous  reunir,  serait  pre 
ferable  a  une  revolution." 
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Church.  Finally,  we  require  reforms  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Church  ;  the  revival  of 
Synodal  institutions;  and  the  proportionate 
participation  of  Clergy  and  Laity  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Church. 

But  who  are  the  parties  from  whom  the 
demand  for  these  reforms  proceeds  ?  I  an 
swer,  in  the  first  place,  a  class  of  persons 
sincerely  devoted  to  the  Church,  and  who  do 
not  suffer  themselves  to  be  estranged  from 
her  because  they  see  her  blemishes,  but  who 
nevertheless  ardently  long  for  her  reformation 
in  many  respects  ;  partly  for  the  sake  of 
taking  away  all  occasion  for  the  aspersions 
of  her  enemies,  and  partly  that  the  Church 
herself  may  the  more  effectually  accomplish 
her  blessed  work.  Whatever  her  defects 
may  be,  and  whether  of  this  sort  or  that,  for 
themselves  they  can  endure  them,  though  it 
is  impossible  that  they  should  ever  approve 
But  again,  there  is  a  class  of  persons 


y  The  anonymous  Letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris 
eloquently  concludes  hy  an  allusion  to  the  death  of  the 
Archbishop's  predecessor,  at  the  barricades,  and  says  :  "  II 
est  d'autres  barricades  aujourd'hui,  ou  vous  appellent  let 
vceux  secrets  des  cceurs  les  plus  soumis,  les  plus  Jideles  de 
VEglisc."  Lcttre  de  X.  X.  etc. 
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who  have  grown  lukewarm  in  all  their  re 
lations  to  the  Church,  and  who  declare  that 
they  cannot  be  again  conciliated  to  her,  so 
long  as  this  or  that,  on  account  of  which  they 
have  been  compelled  to  stand  aloof,  con 
tinues  unobviated.  There  are  those,  besides, 
who  greedily  batten  upon  the  failings  of  the 
Church,  as  affording  the  best  justification,  in 
their  own  eyes,  and  before  others,  for  their 
own  entire  apostacy,  and  for  their  bitter  hos 
tility  to  Christianity.  Such  persons  see  the 
Church's  blemishes,  but  they  would  be  sadly 
grieved,  if  there  were  no  blemishes  to  be 
seen  ;  and  while  they  vent  their  sarcasms 
upon  her  defects,  they  wish  any  thing  in  the 
world  rather  than  to  have  them  mended z. 


z  A  French  newspaper  uses  such  language  as  this  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris :  "  Vous  auriez  fait  fermer  toutes  les 
boutiques  qui  s'etaient  etablies  jusque  dans  I'interieur  des 
i-ylises,  et  dans  lesquelles  on  vendait  des  recits  de  miracles, 
des  medailles,  des  scapulaires,  des  bagues,  des  Agnus  Dei, 
et  mille  petits  objets  dits  de  pietef  Les  afflches  auroient 
aussi  disparu  des  portes  des  eglises."  Demoulin  says 
further :  "  Chassez  ces  vendeuses  et  allumeuses  de  cierges, 
pareilles  a  de  vielles  sorcieres,  agents  miserables  de  la 
superstition!"  Whoever  has  visited  St.  Etienne  du  Mont, 
or  Notre  Dame,  at  Paiis,  must  know  what  is  here  intended. 
And  yet  there  are  those  who  would  see  such  abominations 
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It  may  be  enquired,  however,  whether  the 
huinber  of  those  who  desire  these  reforms  is 
considerable.  They  are  far  more  numerous, 
certainly,  than  at  present  appears3.  Few 
indeed  are  to  be  met  with,  among  the  edu 
cated  and  intelligent  classes,  who  are  not 
thus  disposed;  but  even  in  the  lower  walks 
of  society,  a  large  number  may  be  found  who 
are  of  the  same  sentiments. 

If  it  be  asked,  whether  any  regard  is  due 
to  such  demands?  I  have  several  things  to 
say  in  reply.  It  is  the  general  habit  of  the 
Clergy  to  regard  with  complacency,  as  all 
right  and  edifying,  whatever  exists,  or  is 
usually  done.  Habit  is  a  mighty  power,  and 
it  enslaves  the  judgment.  When  once  they 
have  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  any 
thing,  they  conceive  it  to  be  just  as  it  should 
be ;  and  when  some  evil  makes  itself  promi 
nent,  they  have  at  hand  some  ready  pal 
liative;  which,  while  in  reality  it  satisfies 


in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  who  deplore  the  lack  of  them, 
as  proving  the  want  of  faith  in  a  reformed  religion  ! 

a  The  quotations  made  in  these  notes  are  introduced  to 
shew,  that  this  remark  holds  true  of  other  parts  of  Europe, 
as  well  as  of  Germany. 
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nobody,  serves,  at  least,  to  keep  things  quiet. 
They  never  mingle  with  the  Laity,  in  order 
to  observe  closely  the  effects  of  this  and  that, 
and  how  it  works  among  them :  nor  are  they 
able  to  put  themselves  into  the  place  of  the 
people,  and  to  ask  themselves,  were  that 
their  station  in  life,  how  such  and  such 
things  would  affect  them.  It  is  well  known, 
moreover,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
Clergy  are  opposed  to  reforms,  and  that  they 
make  loud  complaints  against  such  as  presume 
to  desire  them.  But  let  the  Synod  once  again 
assemble ;  let  only  a  general  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Church  be  publicly  excited, 
and  so  will  it  become  apparent  how  widely 
spread  and  deeply  seated  is  the  spirit  which 
favours  reformation.  The  Laity,  whether  as 
members  of  the  Synod  or  elsewhere,  will 
make  their  voice  to  be  heard ;  and  it  will 
be  found,  that  to  disregard  their  wishes  will 
no  longer  answer.  It  is  the  sober  and  rea 
sonable  portion  of  those  who  call  for  reforms, 
who  have  fixed  upon  the  issues  of  existing 
events,  the  most  serious  expectations.  To 
meet  them  with  a  rebuff,  or  to  put  them 
by  with  temporizing  artfulness,  will  be  to 
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grieve  many,  sadly  to  offend  others,  and,  in 
general,  discourage  all  love  for  the  Church, 
and  all  confidence  in  her  character.  A  class 
will  thus  be  created,  who  will  be  tempted 
into  apostacy,  or  will  set  up  a  schism,  the 
moment  some  able  leader  can  be  found  to 
head  them  ;  or  who  withdrawing  themselves 
from  the  Church,  and  from  all  participation 
in  her  vitality,  will  lapse  into  mere  pietism, 
or  resign  themselves  to  an  indifference  even 
more  perniciously  bad  than  schism  itself. 
But  even  the  less  reasonable  adherents  of 
reform  deserve  some  consideration  from  the 
Church,  Let  all  occasion  for  their  revilings 
be  removed.  Indisputably  there  is  generally 
something,  which  is  really  deserving  of  cen 
sure,  to  afford  them  grounds  for  assault.  In 
thus  furnishing  them  with  material  for  their 
invectives,  the  Church,  her  institutions,  and 
her  Ministers,  are  severely  injured.  The  par 
ticular  things  which  are  assailed,  are  by  no 
means  alone  in  the  effects  of  the  attack :  it  is 
the  cause  of  the  Church,  and  of  Christianity, 
which  is  made  the  real  sufferer. 

That  the  reforms  demanded  should  be  all 
alike    reasonable   in    their   grounds,   or  uni- 
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versal  in  their  application,  cannot  naturally 
be  expected.  I  have  enumerated  them,  merely 
as  matters  of  fact,  historically,  and  as,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  generally  desired. 
From  the  character  of  more  than  one  of  them, 
it  would  seem  indeed,  at  the  outset,  that  they 
enter  so  deeply  into  the  very  life  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  that  their  concession  can 
never  be  the  proper  work  of  a  particular 
Church.  But,  without  undertaking  either  to 
grant  or  to  reject  them,  it  strikes  me  that  no 
one  need  fear  to  discuss  them,  and  that  such 
discussion  would  be  by  no  means  unbecoming 
any  portion  of  the  Church.  For  supposing 
there  were  really  need  of  some  thorough 
practical  reform,  honestly  conceived,  and 
heartily  desired  for  the  sake  of  the  Church, 
how  should  such  a  reform  be  ever  brought 
about,  if  some  particular  Church,  in  which 
a  sense  of  its  necessity  was  earliest  felt,  or 
at  least  most  forcibly  demonstrated,  might 
not  be  permitted  to  express  itself  concerning 
this  necessity,  to  procure  the  cooperation  of 
the  several  sister-churches,  and  in  this  way 
to  ensure  a  general  decision  in  its  favour  ? 
In  a  society  so  thoroughly  free  as  the  Church 
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is,  one  or  more  particular  dioceses  may  very 
well  be  prevented  from  decisive  action  in 
such  cases,  but  they  can  never  be  deprived 
of  the  right  of  presenting  their  demands, 
wishes,  or  any  motion  whatever,  to  be  con 
sidered  by  a  National  or  General  Synod. 

Now,  as  to  the  reforms  themselves.  On 
the  Celibate,  in  particular,  enough  has  been 
already  written,  and  scattered  far  and  wide 
by  the  press.  I  shall  waste  no  words  upon 
it.  While  the  Diocesan  Synod  is  yet  com 
posed  of  priests  only,  I  hope,  for  reasons 
that  are  apparent,  that  this  question  may 
not  fail  of  being  debated.  In  many  dioceses 
it  is  considered  not  even  a  proper  subject 
for  a  question  :  but  in  others,  quite  the  con 
trary  is  the  case.  In  view  of  all  that  has 
been  so  lately  sharply  agitated  on  both  sides, 
and  which  is  doubtless,  even  yet,  operating 
in  many  minds,  it  appears  to  me,  in  all 
respects,  not  undesirable,  that  the  matter 
should  be  formally  taken  into  consideration 
by  some  Church  authority ;  and  the  higher 
the  authority,  the  better. 

But  whether  this  question  of  clerical  celi 
bacy  shall  be  taken  up  or  not,  there  are,  at 
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any  rate,  two  other  questions  intimately  re 
lated  to  it,  which  must  come  into  discussion  : 
I  mean,  the  question  concerning  the  education 
of  young  men  destined  to  the  ministry,  and 
the  matter  of  Secularization.  The  priestly 
office  is,  in  our  clays,  no  longer  regarded 
with  that  indulgence  which  was  formerly  its 
immunity;  and  the  clerical  dignity,  except 
it  be  sustained  by  personal  character,  is  of 
little  or  no  value.  Nay,  the  clerical  order, 
as  such,  is  severely  assailed;  and  that,  with 
the  more  serious  effect,  because  there  are 
so  frequently  found,  among  those  who  are 
reckoned  in  the  ranks  of  the  Clergy,  persons 
who  live  unworthy  of  their  estate.  In  order, 
therefore,  that  the  Church  may  flourish,  and 
that  its  Clergy  may  be  able  to  withstand  the 
violent  assaults  of  their  present  adversaries, 
the  clerical  order  must  shew  itself  unble 
mished,  and  must  furnish,  as  in  France,  a 
bright  example  of  all  the  Christian  virtues. 
Hence,  the  immense  importance  attaching  to 
Clerical  Education !  After  all  precautions, 
there  will  yet  be  priests  who  will  bring  their 
order  into  contempt ;  and  there  will  never  be 
wanting  others,  who  bear  about  them  the 
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perpetual  feeling  that  they  have  entirely 
mistaken  their  vocation ;  and  therefore,  to 
ensure  to  the  Clergy  a  universal  regard,  and 
to  Christianity,  in  and  through  its  Ministers, 
a  general  veneration,  it  is  absolutely  neces 
sary  that  there  should  be  permitted  a  secu 
larization  of  two  sorts;  that  is  to  say,  both 
voluntary  and  compulsory  secularization.  When 
the  unworthy  ecclesiastic — and  among  such, 
I  include  those  who  are  incorrigibly  indolent — 
may  be  expelled  from  his  Order;  and  when 
one  who  finds  himself  heartily  disaffected,  may 
be  displaced  at  his  own  request ;  then  may 
we  hope  to  have  a  Clergy,  pure  in  morals, 
efficient  in  their  work,  and  at  once  happy  and 
respected.  But  let  this  measure  be  refused, 
and  we  must  be  prepared  to  justify  ourselves, 
under  the  freedom  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
for  forcibly  compelling  a  person  to  perpetuate 
relations,  which  he  conscientiously  declares 
to  be  endangering  his  soul,  and  we  must 
further  be  responsible  for  tolerating  among 
the  Pastors  of  God's  holy  Church  a  defiled 
member,  a  scandal  to  the  flock,  and  a  re 
proach  to  its  shepherds.  By  secularization, 
however,  I  by  no  means  propose  to  affect  the 
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indelibility  of  Orders;  to  do  that  is,  of  course, 
beyond  the  power  of  the  Church  itself:  but 
I  propose  the  permission  of  a  return  to  lay- 
communion,  and  that  with  a  full  enjoyment 
of  all  lay -rights ;  such  permission  to  be  only 
possible  under  certain  set  forms  and  limita 
tions,  which,  it  is  evident,  should  first  be  care 
fully  provided.  I  am  well  aware,  that,  under 
existing  laws,  an  ecclesiastic  may  resign  his 
office,  and  even  embrace  a  secular  profession, 
and  surround  himself  with  a  family,  without 
meeting  with  any  civil  hindrance ;  and  that, 
so  far  as  civil  relations  are  concerned,  his 
self-deposition  does  not  at  all  stand  in  his 
way  as  heretofore.  But  what  I  desire  is,  that 
he  should  not  on  that  account  be  subject  to 
excommunication,  but,  on  the  contrary,  should 
be  allowed  to  continue  in  full  communion 
with  the  Catholic  Church.  I  need  hardly 
add,  that  the  kind  of  secularization  which 
I  thus  propose,  is  not  at  all  involved  in  the 
restrictions  of  the  Council  of  Trentb. 

With  respect   to    ivorship,    I   have    in    my 
Erorterungen  defended,  against   partial    and 
superficial  objectors,  the  use  of  the  Latin  in 
b  Canon  iv.  Sess.  xxiii. 
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Divine  Service,  and  have  brought  forward  all 
the  arguments  whereby  the  lawfulness  of  this 
usage  can  be  sustained;  but  I  have  not  denied, 
that  the  genuine  idea  of  worship,  as  a  public 
and  common  act  for  common  edification,  can 
only  be  fully  realised  by  the  employment  of  the 
vulgar  tongue.  But  this  too  is  a  matter  which 
must  and  will  demand  the  attention  of  the 
Church  in  Synod,  and  the  Laity  will  give  a 
decisive  voice  in  its  favour.  If  in  view  of 
the  religious  revival  which  we  venture  to 
expect,  the  more  enlightened  portion  of  the 
community  shall  return  to  a  living  and  active 
communion  with  the  Church,  and  begin  again 
with  zealous  participation  to  take  their  share 
in  the  offices  of  Divine  Service,  then  will  they, 
beyond  a  doubt,  demand  the  use  of  their 
mother-tongue,  and  a  corresponding  Litur 
gical  formulary6.  I  am  confident,  moreover, 
that  the  satisfaction  of  such  desires  will  not 

c  Here  Stappaerts  quotes  in  full  the  language  of  St.  Paul, 
(]  Cor.  xiv.  )4 — 1C.)  concerning  prayers  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  and  the  responses  of  the  people  to  thanksgiving. 
It  is  almost  amusing  to  observe  the  sort  of  triumphant  air 
with  which  he  brings  it  out,  as  if  it  were  a  discovery,  and 
as  if  the  Church  of  Rome  had  not  always  sinned,  in  this 
respect,  with  her  eyes  open. 
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be  withheld d:  and  that  nothing  would  be 
more  likely  to  be  generally  desired,  if  even 
the  better  part  of  the  middling  classes  could 
be  brought  again  to  take  an  active  interest 
in  the  vitality  of  the  Church.  Where  there 
exists  no  Christian  conviction,  where  there  is 
no  enjoyment  in  social  worship,  where  there 
is  no  faith  in  the  Atoning  Death  of  Christ, 
and  hence  no  heart  in  the  recurrent  Cele 
bration  of  His  Sacrifice;  where  those  portions 
of  the  community  to  which  I  have  alluded 
stand  thus  affected;  the  necessity  of  a  reform 
in  the  services  will  never  attract  a  sufficient 
degree  of  attention  to  be  felt,  and  all  things 
will  be  allowed  to  remain  as  has  been  cus 
tomary.  Of  course  !  for  why  alter,  when 
there  is  no  apparent  need?  It  is  deplorable, 

d  In  his  Erortcrungen,  Dr.  Hirscher  remarks  on  this 
point :  "  The  Council  of  Trent  lias  not  pronounced  the 
living  language  of  any  country  inadmissible  altogether,  as 
in  so  doing  she  would  convict  herself  in  allowing  the  use  of 
the  Greek  Liturgy.  The  Council  has  merely  purposed  to 
settle  the  point,  that  it  did  not  seem  convenient  ut  Missa 
vulyari  passim  lingua  cclebraretur.  its  anathema,  therefore, 
applies  only  to  the  case  of  those  who  assert  absolutely, 
"  lingtia  tanlum  vulgaii  Missam  celebrari  debcrc."  Can.  ix. 
Sess.  xxii.  Stappnerts. 

O 
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however,  that  no  necessity  should  thus  exist. 
It  is  simply  because,  on  the  one  hand,  some 
people  have  no  concern  for  God,  for  Christ, 
or  for  the  honour  of  the  Divine  Majesty ;  while 
others,  chiefly  the  common  people,  who  are 
sufficiently  content  with  their  Latin  services, 
feel  themselves  thus  satisfied  rather  from  the 
force  of  habit,  than  from  the  supply  of  their 
spiritual  wants.     How  edifying,  for  example, 
are  the  solemnities  of  the   Holy  Week!      Is 
it  not  lamentable  that  the  people  cannot  have 
a  part  in  them?     Or,  is  it  a  good  sign,  if  they 
are  perfectly  contented  to  be  merely  lookers- 
on  in  such  services?     The  common  folk  have 
become   indifferent  to  worship,  according  to 
the  existing  service,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not 
partakers  in  it.     Have    they  not,  in  France, 
seized    an    opportunity  to  reject  it   entirely, 
as  one  rejects  any  thing  which  he  has  never 
regarded    as    really   his    own,    or    loved    as 
belonging    to    himself?      If  we    may   credit 
current  rumours,  is  not  something  of  the  same 
sort  to  be  anticipated  in  Rome  itself? 

But  in  case  the  Laity  should  evince  this 
creditable  desire  for  a  part  in  divine  service, 
for  common  offices,  and  for  common  prayer, 
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and  above  all  for  a  worship  celebrated  in  the 
mother-tongue,  it  will  be  all  important  to 
avoid  mere  half  measures.  Simply  to  trans 
late  the  Latin  Liturgy,  will  not  suffice.  Much 
of  it  is  indeed  surpassingly  good,  but  not  all. 
As  for  the  much  commended  common  singlny 
during  the  Mass,  I  certainly  approve  of 
common  singing;  but  such  as  is  usual  at 
present,  is  unspeakably  less  edifying  than  it 
would  be  to  leave  every  individual  to  his 
own  private  devotions.  All  our  popular  for 
mularies  of  hymns  for  the  Mass,  with  scarcely 
a  single  exception,  may  be  searched  in  vain 
for  any  thing  from  which  their  purpose 
might  be  imagined.  To  bring  out  in  them 
the  idea  of  the  Mass,  and  make  it  every 
where  conspicuous  and  elementary,  seems  a 
thing  totally  lost  sight  of.  Most  of  them 
serve  equally  well  for  Vespers.  Will  portions 
of  such  devotions,  and  a  few  strophes,  tacked 
together  without  sense  or  system,  constitute 
a  reformed  worship,  or  answer  that  thirst  for 
genuine  edification,  which  ought  to  actuate 
a  Christian  congregation  assembled  for  the 
worship  of  their  God  ? 

Another    half    measure    would   retain    the 
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Canon  in  the  Latin  tongue,  allowing  the 
priest  to  sing  in  the  language  of  the  wor 
shippers  such  parts  as  the  Gloria,  the  Col 
lects,  the  Gospel,  and  Proper  Preface.  But 
what  will  this  amount  to  ?  Something  much 
more  thorough  must  be  done,  or  the  whole 
should  be  let  alone.  As  to  the  rest,  I  must 
again  repeat  what  I  have  already  said  else 
where,  that  the  institution  of  a  divine  service 
in  the  vulgar  tongue,  with  a  view  to  common 
prayer  and  common  edification,  and  uniting 
the  devotions  of  the  priest  and  the  people, 
will  require  no  trifling  preparation  ;  and  wrill 
need,  on  the  part  of  the  Clergy,  the  exercise 
of  a  stedfast  determination,  and  laborious 
exertion.  But  the  Clergy,  if  they  will,  may 
find  an  opportunity  to  explain  themselves  in 
the  future  discussion  of  this  subject;  and 
afterwards  they  can  unite  in  some  definite 
preliminary  measures,  and  in  the  final  pro 
duction  of  such  a  service,  as  shall  not  over 
task  the  physical  powers  of  the  celebrant. 
As  for  this  increase  of  effort,  supposed  to 
be  required  by  a  vernacular  Liturgy  full  of 
unction  and  of  spirit,  as  it  is  likely  to  have 
an  undue  weight  with  many,  against  the 
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introduction  of  a  reformed  worship,  it  may 
be  well  to  recollect,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
a  living  and  life-inspiring  Service  will  allow 
of  the  diminution  of  the  numerous,  and  there 
fore  mechanical  and  unfruitful,  sermons  now 
exacted;  so  that,  in  this  respect,  the  Clergy 
will  gain  an  essential  relief. 

But  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  further  into 
the  subject  of  existing  desires  for  reform, 
and  the  particulars  which  they  involve,  lest 
I  should  be  anticipating  thereby  the  expected 
Synodical  action.  I  shall  have  occasion, 
however,  to  touch  upon  one  or  two  of  them 
hereafter,  somewhat  in  detail,  and  particu 
larly  to  speak  of  Penance.  One  point  only 
I  cannot  pass  by  without  remark  in  this 
place :  I  mean,  the  longings  of  many  to  be 
freed  from  the  tyranny  of  certain  matters  of 
theological  opinion6,  which  are  either  already 

e  With  respect  to  the  Immaculate  Conception,  Demoulin 
writes  thus  forcibly  to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  :  "  Je  ignore 
si  vous  croyez  que  la  Vierge  a  ete  congue  sans  tache.  Quoi 
qu'il  en  soit,  on  I'enseigne  parrni  le  clerge,  au  mepris  de 
FEcriture,  et  de  la  raison.  L'ange  dit  a  Marie  qu'elle  a 
trouve  yrace.  Dans  son  incomparable  chant  de  la  deliver 
ance  du  geure  humain,  elle  nomme  Dieu  son  Sauveur. 
Avant  qu'Adam  tombat,  lui  fallait-il  un  Sauveur  ?  Non, 
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in  full  force,  or  struggling  for  dominion.  In 
all  questions,  upon  which  the  Church  has 
not  dogmatically  fixed  her  decisions,  every 
believer  may  freely,  and  without  in  the  least 
ceasing  to  be  a  faithful  Catholic,  follow  that 
opinion  which  appears  to  him  to  be  the  truth. 
This  holds  good  in  theory f:  practically,  how 
ever,  one  will  not  unfrequently  experience  a 
milder  censure  for  embracing  a  heresy,  than 
for  the  slightest  deviation  from  such  theo 
logical  notions  as  happen  to  be  dominant, 
or,  it  may  be,  culminating  in  the  zenith  of 
enthusiasm.  Think,  for  example,  of  all  the 
refinements  and  developments  which  have 
been  made  from  the  doctrines  of  saint- 
worship,  indulgences,  and  purgatorial  fire. 
Hereupon  our  dogmatists  proceed  to  con 
struct  what  they  call  their  scientific  systems ; 


sails  doute :  ni  a  la  Vierge,  non  plus,  si  elle  ne  se  trouvait 
point  enveloppee  dans  la  chute  originelle." 

f  The  same  remark  is  made  in  the  Letter  of  X.  X.  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris :  "  Le  Catholicismo  ne  saurait  ressaisir 
le  pouvoir  spirituel  par  le  principe  de  1'autorite ;  qu'il  se 
regenere  done  par  celui  de  la  liberte  de  conscience  qu'il  £ 
toujours  professe  en  theorie,  mais  malheurcusement  pas  assez 
en  pratique:  sinon,  le  pouvoir  spirituel  ira  a  1'opposition, 
c'est-a-dire  au  SOCIALISME." 
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and  presume,  on  the  foundation  principle  of 
successive  developments,  to  settle  definitely, 
as  doctrine,  what  the  authority  of  the  Church 
has  left  undetermined.  Naturally  enough, 
these  doctors  and  their  pupils  are  more 
zealous  for  the  manufactures  of  their  own 
constructive  art,  than  for  primitive  truth. 
But,  for  my  part,  I  think  it  will  scarcely  be 
advisable  to  set  a  schoolmaster  over  our 
existing  freedom.  On  the  contrary,  no  man 
can  object  to  letting  every  individual  build 
up  his  own  system  ;  for  such  is  the  irresistible 
instinct  of  the  human  mind,  when  it  awakes 
to  the  importance  of  scientific  knowledge  : 
but  for  one  to  require  that  his  own  schemes 
should  pass  current  with  others,  is  presump 
tuous  dictation.  Let  us  give  every  body  their 
natural  liberty,  as  to  matters  undefined  by 
the  Church,  and  treat  their  opinions,  however 
widely  differing  from  our  own,  as  equally 
lawful.  It  is  strictly  Catholic,  to  allow  to 
every  mind,  within  certain  limits,  its  own 
distinctive  character;  and  it  is  highly  bene 
ficial  to  science  and  to  mental  activity,  to 
widen,  as  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  safety, 
the  circumference  within  which  thought  and 
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agitation  are  unrestrained e.  But  it  is  espe 
cially  necessary  in  our  clays,  if  we  would 
have  thousands  upon  thousands  reconciled 
to  the  Church,  not  to  make  dogmatics  any 
narrower  than  Catholicity  has  already  pre 
scribed.  Persons  of  weight  in  society,  and 
who  take  a  sincere  interest  in  religious  mat 
ters,  are  often  brought  to  a  full  stop  by  this 
and  that,  which  upon  inquiry  turn  out  to  be 
mere  opinions  or  practices  by  no  means 
essential  to  Catholic  principle,  or  perhaps, 
on  the  contrary,  even  alien  to  orthodoxy. 
This  discovery  affords  them  no  little  satis 
faction.  The  Libertas  and  the  Charitas  of 
St.  Augustine  are  in  modern  times  quite 
obsolete1'. 


R  Mais,  dira-t-on,  il  est  a  craiudre  que  dans  ces  luttes, 
il  ne  soit  pas  toujours  possible  de  maintenir  intactes  toutes 
Us  traditions  du  passe  ?  Et  qu'importe — pourvu  que  le 
regne  de  Jesus  Christ  fut  assure— s'il  devait  encore  modi 
fier  quelques-uns  des  articles  de  son  enseignement  traditionel  f 
S'il  etait  prouve  qu'ils  ne  constituent  pas  1'essence  de  la 
religion,  ni  meine  une  partie  integrante  du  culte,  ils  dussent 
etre  square's  du  tronc,  afin  que  1'arbre  de  vie  puisse  grandir 
et  se  developper  avec  plus  de  majeste  et  plus  de  puissance 
que  jamais.  Lettre  de  X.  X.  &c. 

h  The  familiar  maxim :  In  necessariis  unitas,  in  dubiis 
libertas,  in  omnibus  charitas. 
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iv.  When  the  Church  has  once  taken  her 
new  start,  the  times  will  supply  her  with  more 
and  more  matters  for  consideration,  such  as 
she  cannot  and  will  not  neglect.  I  will  enu 
merate  some  of  these  in  particular. 

A  great  evil  in  the  Catholic  Church  appears 
to  me  to  be,  the  impressions  which  occupy 
the  popular  mind  concerning  the  sacrament 
of  Penance.  As  I  have  in  another  place  set 
forth  with  warmth  and  emphasis,  the  advan 
tages  and  manifold  blessings  which  are  in 
volved  in  this  ordinance,  I  have  the  less 
anxiety  lest  I  should  be  misunderstood,  in 
exhibiting,  on  the  other  hand,  its  darker  side. 
The  people,  in  the  widest  extent  of  the  word, 
regard  private  confession  as  the  only  way  to 
obtain  the  remission  of  sins:  and  repeat  to 
them,  as  often  as  you  may,  that  amendment  of 
life  is  the  first  and  the  indispensable  con 
dition  of  remission,  it  is  all  of  no  avail  towards 
destroying  the  convenient  and  deep-rooted 
notion,  that  confession  alone  is  the  condition. 
The  people  examine  their  consciences  as  the 
Catechism  prescribes,  and  according  to  the 
formularies  made  and  provided,  excite  them 
selves  to  sorrow  and  contrition ;  and  as  soon 
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as  the  absolution  is  bestowed,  what  more  do 
they  require  ?  In  one  hour,  or  even  less,  the 
whole  burden  is  discharged !  As  for  any 
thought  of  not  returning  again  to  his  sins, 
nothing  is  further  from  the  penitent;  he  goes 
into  them  at  once,  reflecting  thereupon  that  he 
must,  and  will,  return  again  to  confession. 
Such  is  his  practice,  and  when  he  has  again 
received  absolution,  of  course  he  is  once  more 
in  good  order.  True,  absolution,  by  degrees, 
comes  harder  and  harder,  until  at  length,  on 
account  of  some  gross  habitual  sin,  it  is  quite 
refused  :  but  the  ways  of  obtaining  the  benefit 
again  are  numerous,  and  in  the  very  worst 
possible  case,  there  remains  at  least  the 
death-bed,  where  it  cannot  be  denied.  Such 
then  are  too  many  confessions,  producing  not 
only  no  beneficial  effects,  but  spreading  through 
wide  circles  most  palpable  corruption.  What 
is  an  act  of  contrition  good  for,  which  is  begun, 
continued,  and  ended  in  an  hour,  or  even  in 
a  shorter  time  ?  The  whole  process  involves 
an  utter  misconception  of  the  nature  of  re 
pentance.  And  then,  how  utterly  superficial 
the  theology,  which  regards  the  justification, 
desired  or  obtained,  as  consisting  wholly  in 
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priestly  absolution,  and  not  at  all  in  the 
state  of  the  soul,  or  its  renewal ;  and  which 
thus  decides  the  question  !  How  heathenish  ! 
To  make  reconciliation  with  God  consist  in 
mere  external  acts  !  How  repugnant  to  all 
ideas  of  true  repentance,  when  it  is  planned 
beforehand  as  to  the  time,  the  day,  the  place, 
and  the  priest,  when,  where,  and  from  whom 
the  pardon  may  be  obtained !  So  then,  life 
goes  on,  and  such  confessions  are  repeated 
over  and  over  again.  Sin,  never  conquered, 
becomes  a  terrible  force ;  and,  in  spite  of  all 
sacraments,  the  soul  sinks  deeper  and  deeper. 
These  real  evils  merit  the  earnest  attention  of 
the  Church.  All  that  has  been  attempted 
hitherto  in  religious  education  to  remedy 
them,  has  merely  demonstrated  its  impotence; 
and  we  naturally  conclude,  that  there  must  be 
something  else  at  the  bottom  of  the  difficulty 
besides  a  bare  misconception.  It  appears  to 
me,  that  the  frequency,  and  the  more  or  less 
perfunctory  character  of  confession,  diminishes 
the  reality  of  the  act:  and  it  seems  likely, 
that  if  confession  were  rather  restricted  to 
that  state  of  the  soul  in  which  it  is  dog 
matically  requisite,  its  true  significancy  would 
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become  more  apparent1,  as  an  act  of  thorough 
reformation  of  life.  It  would  then  be  sought 
by  the  sinner,  not  under  the  influence  of 
custom  and  habit,  but  as  a  refuge  in  the 
crisis  of  his  soul.  As  it  is  at  present,  the 
sight  of  a  general  rush,  saints  and  sinners 
together,  at  stated  seasons,  to  a  periodical 
and  matter-of-course  confession,  is  enough  to 
produce  the  conviction,  that  it  is  regarded  as, 
by  no  means,  an  institution  which  requires  of 
the  sinner  a  genuine  conversion,  decisive  for 
the  whole  course  of  his  life,  but  only  as  a 
convenient  routine  for  the  enumeration  of 
one's  evil  works,  in  order  to  be  discharged 
of  them.  Another  circumstance  which  en 
courages  the  erroneous  impressions,  of  which 
we  are  speaking,  is  the  exaggerated  value 
given  by  many  confessors,  and  chiefly  by 


5  That  is,  according  to  the  Church  of  England,  when  the 
believer  is  unable  to  communicate  conscientiously,  owing 
to  sins  with  which  he  is  defiled  and  scandalized.  To  be 
restored  to  communion,  it  is  his  duty  to  open  his  grief,  and 
be  absolved  from  the  bonds  of  sins,  by  the  "  ministry  of 
reconciliation,"  so  far  as  his  sins  withhold  him  from  Com 
munion;  the  Communion  itself,  worthily  received,  being 
the  true  remission.  And  is  not  this  the  primitive  discipline 
of  the  Church? 
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new-fangled  young  ones,  to  the  most  minute 
specification  of  sins;  in  consequence  of  which 
many  a  penitent,  before  and  during  his  con 
fession,  is  tortured  with  the  most  lively  ap 
prehensions,  lest  he  should  possibly  suffer 
something  to  be  forgotten :  while  the  Con 
fessor,  for  his  part,  inquires  with  scrupulous 
anxiety  into  all  the  details  of  omission  and 
commission.  Thus  the  whole  attention  of 
the  people  is  directed  to  the  bare  numbering 
of  their  faults,  and  the  great  end  of  con 
version  is  left  out  of  sight;  the  former  ap 
pearing  to  be  the  essential  and  only  condition 
of  pardon;  since  it  is  for  that  alone  that 
many  confessors  gi\7e  themselves  so  much 
trouble.  If  it  be  a  question,  whether  it  be 
profitable,  or  whether  it  can  be  in  conformity 
with  the  intention  of  the  Church,  thus  to 
make  the  Confessional  a  court  of  inquisition, 
and  so  to  imprint  upon  it  a  repulsive  and 
odious  character;  the  conclusion  will  not  be 
difficult,  if  we  take  the  opinion  of  those  who 
are  unbiassed  by  any  partizan  theories,  and 
who  have  had  wide  experience,  and  oppor 
tunities  for  closely  observing  the  awkward 
ness,  paltryness,  gross  indecency,  and  prying 
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impertinence    of    our    modern    inquisitorial 
father-confessors  ! 

It  is  not  for  me  to  pre-occupy  the  wisdom 
of  the  Church  with  proposed  remedies  for  the 
practical  and  deeply-rooted  errors  thus  indi 
cated  ;  it  is  sufficient  for  me  to  have  directed 
attention  to  a  matter  of  such  grave  import 
ance.  It  is  evident,  that,  a's  a  preliminary 
step,  we  should  come  to  some  understanding 
in  the  case,  and  agree  upon  some  common 
grounds  and  measures  of  action.  It  is  possible 
that  it  may  seem  convenient  and  necessary  to 
provide,  by  means  of  some  common  and  public 
act  of  penance k,  for  the  benefit  of  the  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  people,  who  are  utterly 
incompetent  to  make  an  examination  of  their 
own  consciences,  to  estimate  their  guilt,  or  to 
express  satisfactorily  their  contrition  or  pur 
poses  of  amendment.  Without  some  such 
preliminary  act,  they  will  betake  themselves 
to  the  Confessional  utterly  unprepared,  as  it 
is  plainly  impossible  for  this  class  of  persons 
to  be  suitably  disposed  for  it,  when  there  is 
not  set  time  for  the  purpose.  On  the  other 

k  Compare  the  Preface  to  the  Commination- Office,  aud 
the  proposed  return  to  the  Primitive  discipline. 
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hand,  the  Confessor,  in  consideration  of  the 
general  and  public  act,  as  including  a  general 
penitence,  might  confine  himself,  in  the  auri 
cular  ordinance,  to  special  matters,  and  adapt 
his  treatment  to  the  immediate  necessities  of 
the  individual.  Thus  would  the  duty  of 
confession  be  rendered  far  more  simple,  and 
in  the  same  degree  more  wholesome,  for 
thousands  of  souls.  That  such  a  reformation 
would  in  no  respect  violate  the  integrity  of 
the  institution  of  private  confession,  needs 
not  even  to  be  asserted. 

Another  deep-rooted  evil,  which  I  find  in 
the  Church,  is  involved  in  the  administration 
of  death-bed  sacraments.  It  is  a  universal 
and  great  matter  of  concern  with  the  faithful, 
simply  that  nobody  should  depart  this  life, 
without  having  partaken  of  the  last  sacra 
ments  ;  and  therefore  sudden  death  is  re 
garded  by  them  as  a  terrible  calamity.  You 
say,  Well,  ought  it  not  so  to  be  ?  Ought  not 
the  dying  thus  earnestly  to  long  for  the  holy 
sacraments,  and  to  depart  with  their  succours 
and  consolations?  No  doubt:  1  surely  would 
not  have  it  otherwise  ;  it  is,  so  far,  right  and 
good.  But  it  is  not  good,  that  on  this  account 
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there  should  be  a  diminution  of  that  earnest 
ness  with  which  the  whole  of  life  should  be 
directed  to  a  happy  end,  or  of  that  penitence 
which  should  be  made  the  business  of  earlier 
years,  and  of  days  of  health  and  strength. 
Ah  !  when  the  idea  is  so  prevalent,  that  if  a 
sinner  can  only  have  the  benefit  of  con 
fession  and  absolution  before"  his  dissolution, 
he  may  depart  in  peace,  what  motive  is  there 
for  him  to  maintain  a  life-long  struggle  against 
sin,  or  to  break  with  it  at  forty,  when  he  can 
be  so  easily  discharged  of  the  whole  burden 
at  eighty,  upon  the  bed  of  death  ?  There  is 
indeed  no  doubt  that  thousands,  who  have 
thus  thrown  away  their  lives,  receive  indeed 
the  sacraments  in  their  dying  hours,  but  are 
far  from  deriving  any  help  from  them  :  no 
body  knows,  at  that  awful  hour,  what  is  going 
on  in  the  soul ;  and  the  by-standers  are  con 
soled,  and  congratulate  themselves,  that  their 
dying  friend  yields  up  the  ghost  in  the  enjoy 
ment  of  all  the  means  of  grace,  that  is  to  say, 
with  the  succours  of  absolution  !  Now,  while 
it  would  be  improper  to  give  up  a  sinner 
even  upon  his  death-bed,  or  to  say  that  his 
contrition  will  be  of  no  avail,  it  is  yet  im- 
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possible  not  to  feel  a  shudder,  when  one  sees 
an  importance  attached  to  the  reception  of 
death-bed  sacraments,  which  alike  relieves 
the  young  and  the  mature  from  any  concern 
about  repentance,  and  entirely  deprives  them 
of  just  ideas  of  the  real  work  of  life.  For 
what  serious  ideas  can  a  man  have  about 
his  repentance,  who  persuades  himself  that 
he  can  attend  to  that  business  in  the  last 
moments  of  life,  when  all  the  powers  of 
intelligence  so  generally  fail,  and  when,  at 
all  events,  there  is  so  little  probability  of  his 
experiencing  a  genuine  conversion  ? 

Besides  the  death-bed  sacraments,  what 
even  more  generally  betrays  the  people  into 
a  false  consolation  as  to  the  state  of  the 
departed,  is  the  whole  business  of  masses 
for  the  dead1.  Whatever  may  yet  be  pressing 
upon  the  departed  soul,  may  in  the  opinion 
of  the  common  people  be  entirely  removed 

1  Entrez  dans  le  temple,  renversez  les  autcls  prlvileyies, 
dont  1'unique  privilege  est  1'ignorance,  ou  la  fourberie,  de 
ceux  qui  les  erigeiit,  et  la  stupide  credulite  de  ceux  qui  les 
frequentent!  Dumoulin.  One  wonders  that  such  a  writer 
can  be  a  Romanist ;  yet  every  page  of  his  tract  shews  that 
he  abhors  Protestantism  not  less  than  these  gross  impositions 
of  his  own  Church. 
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by  these  sacrifices.    If  not,  what  are  they  for: 
They  must,  these  poor  folk  argue,  be  of  some 
advantage  to  the  dead ;    and  of  course  they 
buy  off'  a  portion  of  those  sins,  which  they 
committed  in  their  lifetime,  and  left  undis 
charged.     How  happy  then  is  the  man  who 
only  dies  rich,  and  who  can  buy  any  number 
of    masses,    or   found    them'  in    perpetuity  ! 
Riches  are  thus  made  an  eternal  possession, 
and  the   advantages  of  the   millionaire,   over 
the    unhappy    pauper,    extend    through    all 
eternity !      That    these    things    are    a    gross 
mistake    and   a   practical    mischief,   nobody 
can   deny.      And  yet  the   Clergy  find  these 
masses   such   a  vast  profit   to  their  purse  !  ! 
I   am   not   complaining   of    prayers    for   the 
departed ;  at  any  rate,  of  the  invoking  in  their 
behalf  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ :  but  one  must 
be  allowed  to  express  his  indignation,  when 
he  sees  the  people  losing  sight  of  the  earnest 
work  of  life,  and  abandoning  themselves  to 
a  false   security ;    and  when  he  knows   that 
they  are  encouraged  in  these  fatal  delusions 
by  the  personal  interests  of  their  Pastors. 

A  further  practical  and  deeply-seated  evil, 
to  which  the  attention  of  the  Church  must  be 
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directed,  is  the  idea  entertained  by  the 
popular  mind  concerning  indulgences.  Say 
what  you  will,  there  it  remains:  the  people 
understand  by  indulgence,  the  remission  of 
sins.  Explain  to  them  that  not  the  sins, 
but  only  the  penalties  of  sin,  are  affected 
by  indulgences ;  very  well,  it  is  the  penalty, 
and  not  the  guilt  of  sin,  which  the  people 
regard  as  the  important  thing;  and  whatever 
frees  them  from  the  punishment  of  sin,  frees 
them,  so  far  as  they  care  about  it,  from  sin 
itself.  The  penalty  is  what  they  are  afraid 
of.  The  indulgence,  therefore,  is  the  thing 
for  them ;  it  bears  the  highest  value  in 
their  estimate  :  and  conversion — earnest  con 
version — the  true  conversion,  with  its  efforts 
towards  a  progressive  moral  purification — 
this  looks  but  mean  in  comparison,  when 
they  suppose  they  can  easily  relieve  them 
selves  of  all  the  consequences  of  sin  by 
another  way.  To  this  it  is  answered,  that 
indulgences,  so  far  from  doing  any  damage 
to  the  repentance  of  the  sinner,  on  the  con 
trary,  rather  encourage  repentance,  inasmuch 
as  to  acquire  a  plenary  indulgence,  a  worthy 
partaking  of  the  sacraments  of  penance  and 
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of  the  altar,  is  always  exacted  as  the  con 
dition.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  reply,  that 
nevertheless,  repentance  is  still  no  gainer, 
seeing  that  the  reception  of  the  sacrament 
of  penance,  amounting  to  nothing  more  than 
a  performance,  at  a  set  time,  of  a  formal 
confession,  is  far  from  synonymous,  in  the 
popular  apprehension,  with  •  the  undertaking 
of  a  thorough  reform.  Besides,  the  indulgence 
is  never  conceded  as  consequent  to  the  sacra 
ment  of  confession,  but  always  as  connected 
with  some  specified  work,  so  that  in  any 
case  these  works  occupy  the  foreground, 
while  the  sacrament  is  cast  into  the  shade. 
It  is  true,  that  the  sacrament  must  be  worthily 
received,  no  doubt;  but  that  gets  a  man  no 
indulgence ;  the  indulgence  is  wholly  de 
pendent  upon  something  else.  So  it  is ;  and 
hence  may  be  imagined  how  gross,  and  deeply 
pernicious,  is  such  a  manifest  corruption  of 
the  institution  in  question.  But  this  is  not 
all.  Hence  it  follows,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
common  folk,  that  larger  indulgences  may  be 
had  in  certain  places,  or  on  certain  feasts, 
and  accordingly  these  places  and  festivals 
are  sought  out  and  observed  by  innumerable 
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swarms  of  the  populace.  Here  again  no 
account  is  made  of  the  sacrament:  the  in 
dulgence  appears  to  depend  entirely  on  the 
place  and  the  day.  And  when  on  these 
festivals,  and  in  such  places,  the  most 
splendid  festivities  are  celebrated,  and  graces 
are  poured  forth  in  streams,  how  is  the  poor 
man  of  the  commonalty  to  suppose  that  all 
this  is  nothing,  and  helps  him  not  at  all, 
without  repentance  and  reformation.  If  so, 
what  is  the  use  of  all  this  pomp  ?  In  that 
case,  better  stay  at  home,  and  bewail  one's 
guilt  in  the  secret  chamber:  it  would  help 
one  more  !  Yes,  indeed,  to  remain  in  the 
house,  and  in  honest  silence  to  labour  for 
moral  perfection,  that  were  far  better.  In 
fact,  the  greater  the  glorification  of  indulg 
ences,  and  the  more  pompous  the  solemnities 
connected  with  them,  so  much  the  more  will 
it  be  impossible  for  the  masses  to  imagine 
that  no  greater  benefits  are  thereby  imparted, 
or  that,  even  here,  they  may  not  be  partaker 
of  them,  by  the  performance  of  no  very  severe 
obligations. 

But  while  the  lower  classes  are  in  this  way 
tempted  into  the  most  pernicious  delusions, 
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the  more  enlightened  make  themselves  merry 
with  the  whole  matter.  When  the  witling 
beholds  any  quantity  of  plenary  indulgences 
set  forth,  he  inquires  whether  one  plenary 
should  not  be  enough,  or  whether  it  be  pos 
sible  to  remit  still  more  than  every  thing. 
When  he  sees,  besides  the  plenaries,  a  store 
of  non-plenary  indulgences,  he  interrogates, 
what  may  be  the  advantage  of  these  latter, 
as  appendages  of  the  former.  When  he  reads 
that,  with  this  or  that  devotion,  one  may 
acquire  a  hundred  days'  indulgence,  he 
reckons  up  how  much  that  would  amount  to, 
if  one  should  go  through  with  it  every  day  for 
ten  years ;  and  so  on. 

Having  myself  spoken  a  word  for  indulg 
ences  in  one  of  my  works,  I  cannot  be  sup 
posed  an  enemy  of  the  institution.  Yet  I 
cannot  conceal  from  myself  the  soul-destroy 
ing  consequences  involved  in  those  erroneous 
conceptions  of  their  nature,  which  are  in 
vogue  among  the  people,  though  not  by  the 
fault  of  the  people.  The  whole  matter  de 
serves  most  earnest  consideration. 

Yet  another  subject  for  immediate  atten 
tion  is  furnished  by  the  confraternities,  by 
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special-devotions,  and,  in  short,  by  every  thing 
which  carries  with  it  a  separatist  character. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  divers  local  cir 
cumstances  and  necessities  in  a  community, 
may  and  should  require,  at  times,  the  more 
immediate  organization  and  union  of  its 
better  forces;  but,  in  general,  confraternities 
are  not  the  product  of  any  local  want.  Having 
no  such  occasion,  they  serve  only  as  some 
thing  over  and  above  what  is  common  to  the 
Church,  and  as  a  means  whereby  certain 
parties  may  glorify  themselves.  Even  this 
cannot  be  without  its  dangers.  It  is  generally 
allied  with  spiritual  pride,  and  with  an  ex 
aggerated  estimate  of  extraordinary  practices 
and  devotions,  and  with  a  treacherous  self- 
conceit  in  consequence;  inasmuch  as,  by  all 
moral  acts  of  supererogation,  one  expects  to 
obtain  something  advantageous.  But,  more 
over,  in  seeking  to  be  distinguished  in  such  a 
way,  one  makes  it  very  evident,  that  he  neither 
knows  nor  seeks  that  in  which  genuine  dis 
tinction  lies.  To  examine  one's  self,  and 
learn  to  understand  the  intricacies  of  one's 
own  heart;  to  discover,  and,  without  weariness, 
to  combat,  its  selfishness  and  lurking  pride ; 
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day  by  day,  and  hour  after  hour,  to  labour, 
without  ceasing,  for  the  expulsion  of  its 
envyings,  jealousies,  and  sensual  lusts;  to 
get  the  mastery  over  the  tongue,  the  eyes,  the 
ears;  to  subdue  sloth, peevishness,  and  anger; 
in  forgetfulness  of  self,  to  serve  one's  neigh 
bour  with  real  interest  and  ardour;  and, finally, 
to  order  all  one's  domestic  concerns  and  cares 
with  pains-taking  devotion  to  God's  holy  will — 
these,  these  are  the  real  distinctions,  the  prac 
tical  specialities.  But  where  one  finds  his 
specialities  in  confraternities  and  the  like, 
these  homely  duties  are  thrown  into  the 
shade;  they  are  forgotten  and  overlooked. 
It  is  an  easy  thing  to  associate  one's  self 
with  a  religious  society;  while  it  is  confessedly 
so  severe  a  task  to  strive  with  all  the  soul  for 
the  virtues  I  have  enumerated,  that  but  few 
undertake  the  work.  Only  let  them  forego 
this  undertaking,  and  people  will  readily 
perform  any  other  conceivable  outward  exer 
cise,  no  matter  how  severe,  especially  if  you 
persuade  them  that  they  will  thereby  obtain 
something  over  and  above,  which  will  apply 
to  the  discharge  of  their  burdensome  account 
with  the  law  of  God.  Hence  it  is  apparent, 
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why  those  priests,  who  prescribe  external  acts 
of  penance  to  the  faithful,  may  always  depend 
upon  their  satisfaction,  and  an  increase  of 
popularity.  But  the  Church  can  never  ap 
prove,  nor  allow,  this  mere  romance  of  special 
devotions,  acts  of  piety,  and  the  like,  to  take 
the  place  of  the  homely  duties  of  Christian 
life.  It  is  sometimes  urged,  that  these  acces 
sories  of  worship,  by  multiplying  the  motives 
of  devotion,  accomplish  their  purpose;  but, 
to  refrain  from  all  other  replies,  T  will  only 
answer,  that  the  merit  of  a  man  seldom 
bears  a  direct  relation  to  the  multitude  of  his 
devotions.  They  are  too  often  influenced  by 
a  mere  mechanism  of  religion,  by  a  dispro- 
portioned  religious  sensibility,  by  spiritual 
pride,  by  an  aversion  to  practical  duty,  and 
such  like  motives.  To  estimate  the  com 
parative  merits  of  one  who  accomplishes  a 
great  abundance  of  these  pious  exercises, 
and  one  who  goes  through  but  few  of  them, 
there  is  but  one  just  standard,  and  that  is  the 
fruits  of  genuine  godliness  and  pureness  of 
living,  which  they  respectively  bring  forth. 
Never  will  any  man  venture  to  decry  that 
standard,  or  to  cheapen  its  importance  with 
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the  people.  Let  those  who,  now-a-days,  so 
ardently  commend  external  religion,  and  so 
gratify  the  popular  taste,  take  it  seriously  to 
heart,  whether  they  are  not  propagating 
among  the  people  a  most  unfair  principle  of 
estimating  the  characteristics  of  a  truly  re 
ligious  life.  We  find  existing,  in  the  time  of 
Christ,  a  confusion  in  all  faculties  of  right 
judgment,  truly  astonishing.  It  was  a  pro 
duct  of  Pharisaism.  May  the  like  never  be 
reproduced  among  ourselves ! 

I  must  further  allow  myself  to  make  some 
remark  upon  the  pomps,  with  which  the 
festivals  of  the  Church  are  wront  to  be  cele 
brated,  as  this  is  another  matter  which  de 
mands  serious  and  immediate  attention.  I 
know  all  that  can  be  said  in  their  defence ; 
but  I  also  know,  that  by  means  of  them  the 
soul  of  man  is  turned  aside  from  the  inward 
devotion,  and  set  upon  exterior  things,  and 
that  with  such  appeals  to  sight  and  hearing, 
the  power  of  self-composure  is  quite  dis 
tracted:  and  I  am  sure,  moreover,  that  by 
them  the  delusive  idea  receives  nourishment, 
that  God  is  glorified  in  material  splendours, 
and  that  He  delights  in  the  mechanical  per- 
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formances  of  hands  and  lips.  But  God  is  a 
Spirit,  and  in  spirit  He  will  be  adored :  and 
all  ceremony  must  become  odious  to  His 
Majesty,  when  it  rather  smothers  than  in 
flames  the  worship  of  the  heart.  Yet  more 
unbecoming  is  such  pomp,  when  the  perform 
ance  of  Divine  Service  is  made  by  it  to  flatter 
the  vanity  of  the  Clergy ;  or  when,  with  God's 
worship,  man-worship  is  so  bound  up,  that 
the  officiating  Priests  must  be  continually 
waited  upon  by  a  retinue  of  inferior  officials. 
What  incongruity  !  Before  the  Majesty  of 
the  Most  High,  before  the  Creator  and  Lord 
of  the  universe,  before  the  naked  and  cruci 
fied  Redeemer,  to  present  one's  self  in  the 
magnificence  of  a  pageant !  With  what  feel 
ings  of  astonishment,  if  he  might  descend 
amid  the  scene,  would  one  of  the  Apostles 
behold  such  an  exhibition  !  True,  what  time 
has  established,  and  usage  sanctioned,  de 
serves  to  be  judged  with  forbearance ;  but 
it  must  not  be,  therefore,  allowed  to  escape 
our  attention,  that  the  spirit  of  the  present 
time  differs  widely  from  that  of  preceding 
ages,  and  that  what  imposed  upon  the  rude 
masses  of  old,  is  no  longer  of  use.  A  degreo 
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of  external  pomp  in  the  celebration  of  divine 
worship  was  formerly  serviceable,  as  sensibly 
impressing  the  people  with  a  conception  of 
the  dignity  of  the  sacred  mysteries ;  but  not 
only  has  it  lost  its  value  amid  the  prevailing 
intelligence  and  cultivation  of  modern  times  ; 
it  has  been  subjected  rigorously  to  the  ex 
amination  of  competent  criticism,  is  regarded 
as  utterly  foreign  to  the  devotion  of  the  heart, 
and  is  consequently  despised.  Will  it  do  to 
make  no  calculation  in  such  matters,  for  the 
total  change  of  times,  of  manners,  and  of 
men? 

Without  entering  further  into  the  subject 
of  our  deficiencies,  I  must  yet  touch  upon 
one  point  more :  I  mean,  the  customary  worship 
of  saints.  Against  the  practice  in  itself,  I  have 
not  only  no  prejudice,  but  in  my  Erorterungen, 
I  have  particularly,  and  I  think  on  tenable 
grounds,  defended  it :  still,  even  there  I  took 
occasion  to  remark,  that  it  has  its  admixture 
of  imperfections,  and  that  it  has  assumed  an 
improper  and  disproportioned  importance,  in 
relation  to  other  parts  of  the  public  service. 
Nobody  will  be  disposed  to  dispute  this,  who 
will  only  observe  the  numerical  proportion 
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between  Masses  de  ea,  and  those  de  Sanctis. 
Would  it  not  be  sufficient  merely  to  insert 
the  name  of  the  Saint,  on  whose  day  the 
celebration  may  fall,  in  the  ordinary  com 
memoration  of  Saints,  as  it  occurs  in  every 
Mass  ?  I  have  further  said,  that  many  of  the 
faithful  devote  to  some  especial  Saint  their 
particular  veneration,  and  that  they  become 
so  absorbed  in  the  adoration  of  this  Saint, 
as  to  pay  to  their  patron  what  is  due  to  God 
alone  even  the  tribute  of  pious  trust  and 
ardent  love.  This  is  a  notorious  fact,  and 
one  of  daily  occurrence.  I  added,  moreover, 
that  the  holidays,  commemorating  divers 
Saints,  were  frequently  made  the  occasion 
of  a  vast  concourse  of  the  populace,  and 
of  many  gross  immoralities.  This  is  also 
notorious.  Besides,  these  holidays  are  often 
celebrated  with  a  degree  of  magnificence  not 
customary  on  the  highest  festivals  of  Christ 
Himself:  a  fact  which  must  lead  to  a  de 
plorable  confusion  of  ideas.  I  might  have 
further  said,  that  every  country,  every  place, 
every  individual,  every  conceivable  thing,  must 
have  its  patron  Saint,  and  that  we  are  fast 
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approximating  to  the  heathen  notion  m  of  the 
government  of  the  universe,  with  all  its  con 
sequences.  At  all  events,  these  are  impro 
prieties  which,  in  the  highest  degree,  demand 
the  immediate  attention  of  the  Church. 

So  much,  then,  upon  evils  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  the  reformation  of  which,  in  a  time 
of  Church  revival,  must  inevitably  become  a 
subject  of  intense  interest.  Some  one,  mean 
time,  will  be  taking  the  part  of  such  abuses, 
and  endeavouring  to  justify  them.  So  let  it 
be  :  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  which  can 
not  find  its  defenders.  But  1  hold  that  it  is 
no  part  of  a  true  love  to  the  Church,  never 
theless,  to  be  obstinately  blind  to  its  defects. 
Such  a  course  involves  the  responsibility  of 
eternizing  our  misfortunes  through  stubborn 
patronage,  and  of  giving  occasion,  in  all 
likelihood,  to  melancholy  schisms11.  It  is 

m  Que  dire  cle  Pidolatrie  de  tant  dc  pratiques,  telles,  par 
exemple,  que  celle  des  Sacres  Coeurs  ?  Que  dire  da  poly- 
tlielsmc  du  faux  culte  des  saints  qu'on  egale  a  Dieu,  surtout 
la  Vierge  ?  Que  dire  de  cette  foret  de  superstitions  jaillissarit 
du  monachisme  on  de  Tabus  des  conseils  evangeliques  ?  Quel 
paganisms  encore !  Demoulin. 

"  Alas!    Does  not  Hirscher  see,  that  this  responsibility 
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true  that  mere  imperfections  afford  no  just 
ground  for  reproaches:  such  things,  like  sin 
itself,  are  not  separable  from  human  nature. 
It  is  necessary  to  contend  with  them,  but  to 
root  them  out  absolutely  is  hardly  possible. 
Enough,  that  Catholic  theology  should  not 
take  them  under  its  protection.  Most  abuses 
have  something  creditable  in  their  origin  : 
and  at  the  inmost  core  of  errors,  there  is 
always  concealed  some  germ  of  verity. 

v.  hi  conclusion,  there  are  yet  a  few  points 
to  be  touched  upon,  as  matters  which  must 
and  will  come  into  consideration,  in  a  time 
of  Church  awakening  and  resuscitation.  The 
first  is  the  entire  amelioration  of  the  clerical 
order.  Of  their  education,  I  have  already 


\vas  taken  three  hundred  years  ago,  by  the  Council  of  Trent? 
On  that  Council  then,  and  on  Home,  its  sole  inspirer,  rests 
all  responsibility  for  the  misery  to  which  Tommaseo  alludes 
so  feelingly:  "  Nel  sedicesimo  secolo  la  questione,  &c.  &c. 

e  nondimeno,  dopo  tanto  sangue  sparso,  dopo  tanti 

rancori  lasciati  in  eredita  alle  generazioni  a  venire,  in 
Francia  ed  altrove  non  si  giunse  ad  incarnare  un  tal  diseg- 
no;  in  Inghilterra  ed  in  Alemagna  seniinaronsi  le  sciagure, 
precipua  cagione  ai  giorni  nostri  della  politica  impotenza 
dclla  Prussia,  e  della  fame  che  affligye  I'lrlanda."  Roma  e 
it  Hondo. 
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said  something  above.  Alas !  the  clerical 
estate  is  encompassed  with  so  many  perils : 
the  celibate,  their  isolated  position,  the  lack 
of  those  manifold  relations  which  civilize  and 
refine  the  character,  the  daily  and  familiar 
contact  with  holy  things,  degenerating  into 
daily  routine — these  things,  and  the  like. 
The  question  is,  how  to  overcome,  on  the  one 
hand,  unbelief,  lukewarmness,  a  merely  me 
chanical  pastorship,  sensuality,  the  haunting 
of  ale-houses,  covetousness,  and  avarice,  with 
boorishness  of  manners;  and  how  to  excite 
and  promote,  on  the  other  hand,  an  interest 
in  learning,  a  holy  enthusiasm,  and  a  living 
and  hearty  devotion  to  the  pastoral  work. 
It  is  self-evident,  that,  with  all  this,  there  must 
come  up  the  subject  of  the  Breviary,  capitular 
admissions,  conferences  and  libraries,  the 
exercises,  public  and  private  schools  kept  by 
Clergymen,  and  similar  matters.  Schools  will 
be  a  rich  subject  of  common  consultation:  as, 
for  example,  the  schools  kept  by  different  reli 
gious  orders;  the  relations  of  the  school  and  the 
family;  the  reading  of  schools,  intelligent  and 
not  merely  mechanical;  grammatical  instruc 
tion,  in  connection  with  intelligent  reading ; 
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the  reform  of  the  existing  elementary  educa 
tion,  and  its  fatal  influence  upon  the  mind; 
the  reduction  of  the  subjects  proposed  for 
study,  and  the  regulation  of  reading-books, 
Church-music,  and  the  relations  of  the  clergy 
with  schoolmasters. 

Then  as  to  the  regulation  of  the  preaching- 
function  ;  and  especially  of  the  style  of 
sermons  ;  of  funeral  orations ;  of  catechetical 
teaching ;  of  the  appointment,  as  colleagues, 
of  several  preachers  in  one  church,  and  so 
on.  As  to  worship,  in  addition  to  the  sub 
jects  we  have  already  suggested,  there  are 
many  others  which  merit  a  common  consi 
deration ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  period 
of  the  first  confession  and  communion ;  the 
kind  of  solemnities  which  should  distinguish 
their  first  reception;  the  promotion  of  a  more 
frequent  reception ;  the  encouragement  of 
general  confession ;  uniformity  in  the  manner 
of  dealing  with  penitents;  reserved  cases; 
concurrent  confessions  ;  concurrent  masses, 
and  private  masses;  the  offerings  of  the 
faithful ;  endowed  masses  ;  surplice-fees  ; 
processions,  and  the  usual  mode  of  con 
ducting  and  ordering  them  ;  the  exposition 
Q 
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of  the  Most  Holj'  Sacrament,  during  the  mass 
especially ;  the  carrying  about  of  the  images 
of  saints ;  the  afternoon  services,  and  the 
manner  of  conducting  them ;  the  rosary  ° ; 

0  "  A  propos  of  the  rosary,"  says  Stappaerts,  "  let  me  cite 
from  our  author's  Erorterungen,  a  single  passage  upon  the 
mode  of  praying  generally  prescribed  and  encouraged.  It 
would  have  been  easy  indeed  to  make  many  illustrative 
citations  from  that  work,  had  it  not  b'een  too  long.  In  this 
work,  it  does  not  enter  into  Dr.  Hirscher's  plan  to  treat 
more  largely  of  the  points  which  he  indicates,  but  their 
simple  enumeration  may  serve,  at  least,  to  give  an  idea  of 
their  high  importance.  For  the  sake  of  Catholicism,  there 
should  be  no  delay  in  reforming  some  of  these  things,  and 
entirely  abolishing  others."  He  then  quotes,  as  follows, 
from  Hirscher :  "  There  should  be  caution  as  to  putting 
into  the  hands  of  the  people  such  formularies  as  tend  to 
encourage  lip-praying,  or  devotions  which  thought  and 
reflection  do  not  accompany.  The  saying  over  and  over 
again,  fifty  times,  of  a  short  and  particular  form,  as  in  the 
recitation  of  the  rosary,  leads  directly  to  this  grave  mistake. 
Those  who  undertake,  now-a-days,  to  cry  up  so  enthu 
siastically  this  exercise  of  the  rosary,  appear  to  have  little 
idea  of  the  responsibility  which  they  assume.  Do  they 
forget,  that  in  favouring  it,  they  are  recommending  a  sort  of 
prayer  purely  mechanical,  which,  unless  thus  encom-aged, 
would  not  last  as  long  as  the  formulary  itself.  Nobody 
can  underrate  the  immense  importance  of  the  realities  of 
religion  which  are  involved  in  the  exercise :  but  why  then 
encourage  the  perpetual  repetition  of  the  mere  letter, 
instead  of  presenting  them  one  by  one,  accompanied  by 
some  substantial  suggestion,  and  followed  by  a  collect,  or 
some  appropriate  canticle,  adapted  to  inspire  the  sentiments 
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the  benediction  of  divers  objects;  the  bene 
dictions  given  with  relics ;  the  church-music 
and  organ-playing ;  church-ornaments,  and 
especially  pictures  and  figures  of  the  saints ; 
church-building,  pilgrimages,  popular  prayer 
books p,  family  devotions ;  the  control  of 
masters  over  the  attendance  of  their  domestics 
at  church-service,  and,  in  general,  the  relations 
of  householders  to  their  servants. 

Another  class  of  matters  for  immediate 
consideration,  are  such  as  a  guardianship 
for  ensuring  decorous  behaviour  on  the  part 
of  young  people  in  public  places ;  and  espe 
cially  a  care  over  the  conduct  of  young 
females,  and  the  admission  of  children  to 
dances,  theatrical  spectacles,  and  the  like ; 
an  oversight  of  immigrant  artisans,  domestics, 

aud  meditations  which  ought  to  be  produced."  What  then 
is  the  rosary,  but  a  machine  for  the  multiplication  of  those 
vain  repetitions,  which  our  Blessed  Saviour  specifically 
forbids  ? 

P  Here  Hirscher  says,  in  a  note,  that  he  refers  to  "  the 
wholly  unauthorized  prayer  books  and  religious  manuals, 
which  here  and  there  are  distributed  amongst  the  people 
by  pastors,  moved  to  do  so,  no  doubt,  by  a  well-intended 
zeal."  He  adds :  "  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  Synod  will 
put  a  stop  to  a  zeal  so  indiscreet."  Are  not  such  remarks 
worth  considering  elsewhere  ? 
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labourers,  and  soldiers  on  furlough.  Again, 
the  oversight  of  young  people  in  places  of 
public  amusement,  especially  in  pleasure- 
parties  and  dances,  by  parents  or  other 
trustworthy  persons ;  the  course  to  be  pur 
sued  by  the  Church  with  reference  to  public 
scandals;  the  measures  to  be  adopted  in  view 
of  civil  enactments  destructive  of  good  morals, 
such  as  the  multiplying  of  cases  requiring  an 
oath,  the  impunity  of  unchastity,  and  the 
support  of  public  lewdness  ;  the  maintenance 
of  the  sanctity  of  the  Lord's  day,  of  Sunday- 
services,  of  the  obligations  of  Lent,  and  the 
Paschal  Communion  ;  and  finally,  the  case  of 
irregular  marriages,  and  of  marriages  merely 
civil.  Then  comes  the  matter  of  providing 
and  distributing  popular  books  and  ballads ; 
and  of  measures  to  be  taken  to  counteract 
the  increasing  corrupt  literature  of  the  day, 
with  reference  to  politics  and  religion;  and 
of  regulating  the  position  and  duties  of  the 
Clergy,  as  respects  political  parties.  Some 
thing,  too,  must  be  done  to  meet  the  im 
mediate  necessity  of  a  supply  of  missionaries 
to  oppose  the  missionaries  of  Antichrist,  and 
the  anarchical  suggestions  of  his  prophets. 
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It  may  be  well  also  to  establish  Orders,  who 
shall  devote  themselves  to  instruction  and 
education,  to  the  care  of  the  sick,  and  the 
guardianship  of  morality  :  and  to  commit  to 
them  the  succour  of  the  unfortunate,  and  the 
defence  of  worthy  sufferers  under  unjust  per 
secutions.  It  will  be  necessary,  moreover,  to 
settle  the  relations  of  sacristans  and  school 
teachers.  To  take  so  many  matters  in  hand 
in  the  first  Diocesan  Synod  which  may  be 
called,  will  indeed  be  out  of  the  question  : 
but  Jet  us  have  action  concerning  the  most 
important  of  them  without  delay. 

Our  times  are  earnest !  The  Spirit  of  God 
can  alone  suggest  what  they  require  q.  May 
it  please  Him  to  enlighten  the  servants  of 
His  Gospel ;  and  may  they,  divesting  them 
selves  of  the  trammels  of  prejudice,  apply 
themselves  to  the  right  understanding  of  His 
counsels  !  The  mighty  commotion  which  is 

i  Tommaseo  concludes  his  extraordinary  book  in  a  similar 
strain:  "  The  nations  are  in  tribulation;  the  kingdoms  are 
moved ;  God  has  uttered  His  voice ;  the  earth  trembles. 
Perhaps  that  time  is  at  hand,  when  the  birds  of  the  air  shall 
be  gathered,  to  devour  the  flesh  of  kings,  and  the  flesh  of  mighty 
men,  and  of  brave  soldiers,  and  oj 'freemen,  and  of  captives,  and 
of  small  and  great!"  Roma  e  il  Hondo. 
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abroad  among  the  nations,  is  by  no  means 
a  mere  paroxysm  which  will  soon  pass  by :  it 
is  a  new  era  in  the  development  of  the  life  of 
nations;  an  acquisition  which  the  people  will 
find  means  to  maintain.  I  hold  it  all  im 
portant,  that  Christianity  should  accommodate 
itself  to  its  modern  circumstances,  with  wise 
perceptions  and  judicious  adaptations.  As 
for  a  recurrence  to  mediaeval  principles  and 
practices,  it  appears  to  me  a  gross  and  most 
perilous  mistake. 


THE  END. 
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